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“Well,” said Alice, smoothing her pinafore. ‘‘It seems that the family is having quite 
an argument about going to Europe this year.’’ 


‘You can't go," said the Mad Hatter smugly. “Exchange rates are up and that 
lets you down.” 


“That's silly,”’ said Alice. ‘Things don’t cost any more in Europe.” 
‘Pounds, francs, liras,"’ snapped the Mad Hatter. ‘All those things cost more.” 


‘But | don’t want those things,’ exclaimed Alice disgustedly. ‘I don't want to know 
how much a pound costs, but how much a room-and-bath costs in England . . . not 
how much a lira is, but how much train fare | have to pay from Naples to Rome.” 


We agree with Alice, for if you add together all the real items, the total cost of a trip 
to Europe will be still less than living and travel on any comparable scale anywhere 
in the world! The facts are that Cunard steamship rates are down 30%, railroad rates 
abroad average 30% less, hotel costs are down 36% according to country. If you 
wish you may buy your complete European Tour in American Dollars before you 
start and also get the advantage of these reductions. 


As an example, a 30-day tour of Europe, crossing via Cunard Cabin Service, today 
will cost you 23% less than in 1926, President Roosevelt's “Year of Normalcy.”’ 


Round-trip rates are as low as $234 Cabin, $188 Tourist. Your local agent or our nearest 
branch office will be glad to plan your individual itinerary. Send for special folder 
containing complete facts which prove European travel cheaper in 1934 than in 1926. 


CUNARDSLINE 


25 Broadway, New York 
Cunard Cabin Class affords the widest possible choice of luxurious accommodations. 


Cunard Tourist Class is available in all Cunarders. In both the express liners Aquitania 
and Berengaria such features as talking pictures, beds instead of berths and swimming 
pools are available for tourist passengers . . . also rooms with bath in the Berengaria. 


@ For 11 successive years Cunard and associated lines have carried more passengers than any other line or group of lines © 


TUCSON 


You’re strolling through the market place at Mazatlan. You 
hear music. Mariachis! One of them is playing a battered 
old brass horn, another a clarinet, another a guitar. They play 
well. There’s a fine, enthusiastic swing to it. Why are they 
playing? For no particular reason—just because they like to. 
The mariachis are only a part of Mexico’s charm. You'll never 
forget the markets where the Indians sell the beautiful things 
they make by hand—sarapes at Navojoa, leather goods at Mazatlan, pottery and bubble glass at 
Guadalajara—at prices ridiculously low when translated into dollars. 

These places are on our West Coast Route to Mexico City. To really see Mexico, you should 
use this route at least one way. For detailed information and literature on a trip to Mexico, 


write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. N-5, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


THE COST? Rail and Pullman fares have been cut. (For example, $94.80 rail roundtrip from Chicago 
to Mexico City, $80.30 from New Orleans, one way via the West Coast Route. Similar fares from 
nearly all other cities.) Your dollars are worth three times as much in Mexico. 
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AND THE ST. REGIS 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
GULF of ST. LAWRENCE 
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Manhattan's Maytime climate is glorious 
and the always interesting metropolis 
now offers its most delightful sightseeing 
tide on the Merry-go-round of Life. En- 
joy New York at its best af the St. Regis. 
Your stay at this distinguished hotel will 


add immeasurably to your enjoyment 
and comfort. Here the art of living well 
is quietly and charmingly managed. 
Four Dining Rooms, to suit all prefer- 
ences. Roof opens May 3rd. Close to 
Radio City, Central Park, theatres, shops. 
Single rooms $4-$5-$6. Double rooms 
$7-$8. Suites $10. 


E. 55th St. at 5th AVENUE 


@ An ever-changing panorama of the majestic, 
the strange and the beautiful rewards the travel- 
ler on these different and delightful cruises sail- 
ing from Montreal. Eskimos in native kayaks— 
distant icebergs—great naked cliffs—imposing 
fjords—playful seals—these are only a few of 
the things to be seen. 


Ask your travel agent for interesting illustrated booklet or write 


meena” — CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Lro. 


19T Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal or Dept. T. 377 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The ensemble here shown is a Miler 
Soeurs model of black French wool, 
with belt of wool and black satin. 
For additional trim there is a tie of 
black satin and beige material, the 
latter matching the beige crash of the 


three-quarter unlined swagger coat, 
with black satin inset. This material 
is uncrushable and stands the strain 
of the foulest of weather. The unity 
of the scheme is preserved by a 
matching hat of rough beige straw 
with black satin decor. ’ 


THURN, 
15 East Fifty Second Street, 
New York City. 


Why not share the pleasures of 
travel with your family and friends? 
Take them with you to points of his- 
toric interest; make them a part of 
your gayeties. The small cost of a 
movie camera will seem insignificant 
in comparison to the thrills you can 
give to the stay-at-homes, who follow 
you in their thoughts. The wear and 
tear of daily or weekly letter writing 
can be obviated by mailing regularly 
photographs from here, there and 


everywhere on your itinerary. Cam- 
eras and accessories at moderate 
prices. 

WILLOUGHBYS, 


110 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 


As the warm weather approaches, 
the permanent elimination of super- 
fluous hair becomes ever more im- 
portant. Now, with ZIP Epilator 
available at so low a price, and with 
treatments being offered by skilled 
operators at the Salon of Madame 
Berthe, Specialist and originator of 
ZIP, there is no longer any excuse 
for anyone being embarrassed by un- 
wanted hair. 

Thousands of skeptical women have 
been converted to this method of 
eliminating superfluous hair after hav- 
ing had a free demonstration at 


MADAME BERTHE’S, 
562 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


The key-note of all the important Spring showings is smart sim- 
plicity, with particular stress on detail. This distinguishes not only 
sportswear and informal daytime frocks, but evening gowns as well. 
Fagoting and self fabric inserts are so ingeniously applied as to give 


a dash of sophistication to the modest costume. 


Some of the new 


French wools are ravishingly lovely, and so light in weight that they 
serve a dual purpose of warmth and practicality for all costumes. The 
ever popular tweed is offered in an almost bewildering number of 


weaves. 


And difficult to satisfy, indeed, would be the woman who 


cannot suit her particular taste, for the variety of color is as great 
as the difference in patterns, and every shade from the deepest tones 


to the jpalest pastels 1s available. 


The fabrics may be had in heavy, 


medium, or featherweight. No matter where the traveler is planning 
to voyage, there is a tweed for any extreme of climate. 


Ultra smart cape of beautifully 
marked silver fox skins. Important 
for early Spring parades on the Ave- 
nue. Other luxurious furs from $35.00 
to $325.00. Illustrated folder on re- 
quest. 

RICHARD KOPPEN, 


17 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


View. 


Learn to be Charming! 


poise and suavity. 


Wilson’s Charm Test. 
same time ask for her booklet, The Smart Point of 
Miss Wilson is delighted to send both these 
brochures without any cost or obligation. 


An indispensable travel companion 
for the fastidious man is the pigskin 
case here illustrated. Its chromium 
plated fittings lend the ultra modern 
note. Complete, with walnut brush, 
comb, metal mirror, containers for 
tooth brush, shaving brush, razor, soap 
and utility box. Closed with zipper 
fastener. Price $10.50. Write Oving- 
ton’s for their illustrated folder of 
gifts from all over the world. 
OVINGTON’S, 


437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


The 
cultivation cannot be exaggerated. 
surance against disappointment, and wards off the 
embarrassments which so often arise from lack of 
The first step on the road to 
CHARM is self-analysis, made easy by Margery 


value of charm 


It provides in- 


Write for this, and at the 


MARGERY WILSON, 
1148 Fifth Avenue, 57-C 
New York City. 


Use our Shoppers Service. 
Just write us your needs. 
16th Street, New York City. 


No charge whatever to our subscribers. 
Address Travel’s Shoppers Bureau, 4 West 
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Saks-Fifth 


one of the smartest of travel costumes, 


Avenue is _ featuring 
tailored with the attention to detail 
one expects to find only in custom 
made apparel; the three-piece, ready- 
to-wear suit here pictured, consisting 
of three-quarter swagger coat, worn 
over a suit with short jacket. One 
of the many charms of this particular 
model is the beauty of its soft wool 
and the elan of the pattern of the 
material, a brown and reddish check. 
This Schiaparelli creation should be 
christened the “traveler’s delight.” It 
has that distinctive earmark of intelli- 
gent selection with an eye to suita- 
bility for every form of transporta- 
tion. Suit Department, Fifth Floor, 
Suit, $55.00. Coat, $55.00. 


The perfect complement for this 
swagger costume is the Saks-Delman 
Swiss Babouche, a sports model made 
with super welt sole, lighter and much 
more flexible than shoes of this type 
have been before. Beige trimmed 
with tan calf. Rubber sole and heel, 
$12.75. Fourth Floor. 

For those who prefer the sandal 
style is the Saks-Delman Sandal Tie. 
This has the new flat heel, leather 
sole. This model is fashioned of 
beige suede, or natural cloth, with 
tan calf; high colored suede with 
matching morocco; white buck with 
tan, black or various high colors, 
$14.50. Saks-Delman Salon, Fourth 
Floor. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City. 


As a protection against any and all 
kinds of weather every woman should 
supply herself with the fluffy, verbena- 
Marie Earle 


This penetrates the pores and coaxes 


fresh Essential Cream. 
them to loosen up on soil and clog- 
ging make-up. 
plication the pores absorb its welcome 
lubrication. At stores—$1 
to $5. 


After the second ap- 


better 


MARIE EARLE, 
714 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


SCHOOLS AND CAMPS FOR TRAVEL FAMILIES 


MU S Pac 


BOYS SCHOOLS 
TABOR 


A school on Buzzards Bay that recognizes the 
sea in the making of New England. Summer 
Recreational Session offers boys 12-18 com- 
plete nautical programme and cruising on 
the Tabor Bay 90 ft. Schooner in addition 
to regular activities. Reduced fee. Tor illus- 
trated booklet write 


Walter Huston Lillard, Marion, Mass. 


ROXBURY 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Offers work for the upper elementary classes 
and lower high school years. 


Limited to 25 boys. 


Small classes. Individual instruction. — 
Large campus—ample recreational facilities. 
Summer Session. 


For illustrated catalog, address 


A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Conn. 


PALO VERDE 


RANCH SCHOOL 


For young boys. Grammar and Ist two years 
of High School. Instructor to every five boys. 
Moder buildings. Each boy has his own 
horse. Swimming. Tennis, Camping ‘rips. 


James S. Hutchinson, Director, 
Box M, Mesa, Ariz. 


GIRLS SCHOOLS 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls 


College and cultural courses. Development of 
individual character, College Faculty. Tesi- 
dent, day, and five-day pupils. Outdoor 
Sports. 

LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton Massachusetts 


OAK GROVE 


A Quaker School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation. 
Music, Art, Ixpression. 
Physical Jducation. 

Joyous Outdoor Life among Maine Hills. 
Address: 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 134 Vassalboro, Maine 


PENN HALL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Two-Year Classical and General Courses 
accredited by the leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Credits transferable 100%. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Individual instruction in preparing for the 
College Board Examination. Also General 
Course and Home Wconomics, Dramatics, 
Music, Interior Decorating and Secretarial 
Science. 

25 acre camps. Outdoor sports. 

Frank S. Magill, Headmaster 
Box 30 Chambersburg, Pa. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day school for Girls, preparatory to Eastern 
Colleges. Good academic standards. Inter- 
mediate grades. Modern equipment. Out- 
door pool. 


CAROLINE SEELY CUMMINS, M.A. 
Vassar, Headmistress 
Box 55, La Jolla, Calif. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children at 


; MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in this 
homelike Country Boarding School and Camp 
for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. Under 
personal care of directors. By month or year 
at reasonable rates. For illustrated booklet. 


REV. AND MRS. JOHN T. KINGSBURY 
Berlin, Conn. ~ 


The harp, instrument of legend and romance, is increasingly popular 
in orchestra and chamber ensembles. Unusual advantages are offered 
at Penn Hall to the student desiring to study this beautiful instrument. 


At Tabor music is en- 
couraged and those who 
are seriously interested 
have a chance to qualify 
for the school orchestra 
or the glee club. 


Careful training in vocal music is given at Bradford. Here are a few 
members of the Chapel Choir rehearsing before the service. 


* 


Professional train- 
ing is made particu- 
larly pleasant at the 
Norfleet Trio Camp 
through its combina- 
tion with the usual 
strenuous camp ac- 
tivities. This group 
plays quartets in a 
leafy studio. 


BOYS CAMPS 


CULVER SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 
EDUCATIONAL RECREATION 
Woodcraft Camp For Boys 9-14 
Naval School For Boys 14-19 
Cavalry Camp For Boys 14-19 
Complete Culver facilities and highly trained 
personnel. Academic Tutoring optional. 

Moderate Tuition. 


! Lake Shore.-Walk, Culver, Indiana 


KAATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vermont 


For Christian boys 6-19. Varied program of 
activity. Trips. Trained - staff. Riding. 
Physician. Complete equipment. $13.50 a 
week. Est. 1921. Camp Woodland for girls 
UE on done Vt., affiliated. For catalog 
address 


Herbert G. Lorenz 
Box 424, Bennington, Vt. 


MOWANA 


At Readfield, Me., on the Belgrade Lakes. 
For boys 6-18. 125 acres of playground. 
Class ““A’*~rating by the State Board of 
Health. Special tutoring for college board 
entrance examinations. Usual camp activities. 
For illustrated catalog write 


Edwin T. Lindman 
15 Treadwell Ave. New Milford, Conn. 


GIRLS CAMPS 


WOODLAND 


In the Green Mountains 


A private camp for Christian Girls, 6-19, at 
an elevation of 1700 ft. in Londonderry, Vt. 
Varied program. Riding. Comfortable equip- 
ment. Physician. Rate $13.50 a week. IKaat- 
erskill for Boys, Pownal, Vt., affiliated. 


Mrs. H. G. Lorenz 
Box 424, Bennington, Vt. 


CAMP AMARO 


Newfound Lake, Hebron, N.H. For Girls 8-18. 


A choice spot on one of New Hampshire’s 
most beautiful lakes. Cabins with modern 
plumbing. Camp well equipped. Excellent 
bathing beach. Program offers choice of 
horseback riding, mountain climbing, nature 
study, camp-craft, archery, life saving, hand 
crafts, tennis, athletics, music and dramatics. 
Careful supervision. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray E. Crowell 

5 Rollins Street Concord, N. 


THE NORFLEET TRIO CAMP 


PETERBORO, N. H. Ninth Season 


A cultural camp for girls of all ages. Daily 
ensemble playing and _ singing, dancing, 
Dalcroze eurythmies, sketching, painting, 
modeling, dramatics, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German. Riding, swimming, canoeing, tennis, 
golf, archery. Staff of twelve experts for 30 
girls. Screened cabins. For catalog, address: 


THE NORFLEET TRIO 
542 West 112th Street New York City 


THE 
TWA-NE-KO-TAH CAMPS 


On Beautiful Chautaqua Lake, N. Y. 


Cultural and Character Training Camps for 
Girls. Ideal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All 
jand and water sports. Golf, riding, hiking, 
boating, canoeing, dramatics, dancing, camp 
crafts. Separate camps grouped into, four 
units, ages 8-20. Send for booklet, 
REV. AND MRS. R. CARL STOLL 

102 Washington Snyder, N. Y. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


LANIER 


Piscataqua River, Eliot, Maine 


Camps for Boys-Girls-Juniors. 28th Season. 
Ten day trips to Lake Umbagog and to 
mountain camp at Randolph, N. H. Farm 
Home background. Music emphasized. Arts 
and Crafts. Water Sports. For information 
address 


Mrs. Sidney Lanier 
2A Smith Court Boston, Mass. 


Write direct to the heads of the schools and camps that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further help or information is needed, write PORTER SARGENT, Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St., N. Y. C. 


DINNER DANCE %* SUPPER DANCE 
: No cover charge at any time 
* HAROLD STERN * 
and orchestra © Rosita Ortega 
Argentine Band ® Mario & Floria 


DINNER from $1.25 @ SUP- 
PER from $1 @ LUNCHEON 
50c @ SAT. SUPPER, $1.50 


* 


Crepes Suzette are served with $1.50 dinner 
in a French atmosphere. After theatre 
Champagne Cocktail with Crepes Suzette 
$1.25. Music. 


PERROQUET 


NEW. YORK 


to the music of "4 Be 
_ JACK DENNY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
on the 


PIERRE ROOF 


Fifth Ave. at 61st St 
New York 
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THE TOUGHEST MATE 
IN THE GRAIN FLEET 


Sailing with Old Red—Thirty-five Years of 
Adventure on the High Seas 


By A. J. VILLIERS 


E IS TOUGH. Bluff, red-countenanced, gruff- 
spoken, bereft of all the little niceties of 
manner, daylong he roars about the decks at 

the boy-sailors who hate him. In the evening he 
yells in his cabin for Moses the cabin-boy who de- 
tests him. At the meal table, in the little mess- 
room, he eats sullenly, with a loud noise, after- 
wards picking his teeth meditatively with a fork. 
He has nothing to say; he sits, eats, and goes. If 
it is watch below he sleeps; if it is watch on deck, 
the boys soon know it. 

Such is Old Red, Old Red the mariner, chief 
mate of the great four-masted barque Parma, win- 
ner of the Grain Race from Australia two years in 
succession. A Swedish-Finn of some forty-five years, Red used 
to be a captain himself. For ten years he was in command of 
Baltic barquentines and schooners, after fifteen years and more 
in the deepsea ships. Then he lost two ships, one of them 
stranded at the very side of a Danish lighthouse; and a mas- 
ter mariner who loses two ships in succession during a period 
of maritime depression finds it difficult to get another com- 
mand. 

Not that memories of his lost splendor seemed to worry 
Red very much. He had been a good captain; now he was 
a most excellent chief mate. 

The boy-crew of the big four-master did not share that opin- 
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A SEA MEETING 


The Penang, one of the largest three-mast barques in the world, is seen here from 
the deck of the Parma. This photograph was taken in the grain race of 1933 when 


the Parma was 83 days out of Australia. 


ion. All they knew was that whenever Red opened his mouth, 
he meant it! And pretty quickly, too. ... “You have to leave 
your heart ashore if you go to sea in a big square-rigged ship 
manned by boys,” said Red. And by the way he bustled around 
the decks, shouting imprecations on this youth and cursing 
that, sometimes one might have thought his heart had been 
left behind. But the big windships of today—if one is quite 
frank about it—are ordinarily not well manned. There are 
almost no men in them; the crews are invariably composed 
of young boys who, if they were Americans, would still be at. 
school. Someone just has to be tough to get the work done: 
in a ship so manned; for the work in a square-rigged ship om 


OLD RED 

The chief mate of the Parma 

has spent thirty-five of his forty- 
four years at sea, 
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BLOWING HARD—GETTING THE MAINSAIL IN 


Half the crew is seen here on the weather main yard during a stiff blow. The sails are wet and distended to their limit in the fresh gale. The 
men are working hard to roll them up on the yard and lash them with the short pieces of line called “gaskets.” 


the Cape Horn run is hard 
and brutal, and never-ending. 

But Red’s heart was at sea 
with him, well enough; as 
anyone who knew him well 
could vouch. He was no 
bully, no bucko. The roar 
of his gruff voice was part 
of him, an expression of his 
supreme competence. He 
never struck the boys. He 
had no favorites. To him 


they were all alike. He roared 


at all ages and all nationali- 
ties with equal gusto. He 


never lost his temper, made. 


a mistake, became excited. 
All the voyage—every voyage 
—his bluff, competent figure 
bustled about the decks, see- 
ing to this and to that, leav- 
ing a trail of sound efficiency 
behind him. A thrashing 
sail lost its brutishness when 
he was taking it in; poor 
helmsmen looked closely to 
their work; no canvas was 
lost; upon occasion even 
Moses the cabin-boy was 
known to work. (Moses was 
a little German boy aged 


thirteen—very attractive, very appealing, and possessed of an 
infinite desire to do nothing for as long a period as possible.) 

In a sailing-ship (and steamers too, for that matter) the 
chief mate is the executive officer. It is he who really super- 
intends the working of the ship. The captain is the sailor 
of the ship and the navigator; but the chief mate is the mana- 
ger. It is his responsibility to see that she is kept in good 
trim, that everything is in good order; that the ship is well 
painted without too great an expenditure upon paint, and well 
rigged without too great an expenditure on wire and rope; and 
the sail-locker well filled without spending too much money 
on canvas. He is the boss of the crew, the second in command, 
the High Mogul as far as the workers are concerned. The 
captain tells him what he requires done, and the chief mate 
sees to it that it is done—and done well... . 

Red knew his work. He had been trained in a hard school. 
He went to sea when he was nine, beginning then as cook of 
a little Baltic schooner with a wage of twelve finmarks a month. 
Small boys were carried as cooks in small schooners then be- 
cause the boys were cheap and because they would do what 
they were told—that is, after a few hidings. Red still recalls 
some of the hidings he received then with grim regret. He 
worked in a tiny galley that was really only a moveable box on 
the deck of the little schooner Josephine, carrying wood from 
Aland to Stockholm and to Abo. He was so small he could 
scarcely reach the top of the stove. 

In the summers he was the Josephine’s cook, beginning at 
four in the morning and working until eight at night, and 
if there was work for all hands in the night hours he*was 
called, too. In the winters he went to the small school on the 
Baltic island where he was born, and in his spare time helped 


with the hard work on the farm. 

The second summer he had twenty 
marks, When he was fourteen he grad- 
uated to the North Sea barques, sailing 
as deckboy first and afterwards as 
ordinary seaman in three barques. The 
first was an old wooden wanderer built 
on an Aland farm, called Olga after the 
farmer’s wife. She leaked so much he 
said they pumped half the North Sea. 
through her each voyage; she was slow 
and cumbersome, and very poorly 
manned. Once they were fifty-two days 
from France to Norway; but this was 
not so bad. He knows of a ship that 
was as long on the 400-mile passage 
from Mariehamn to the Danish Sound. 

After the Olga came other barques; 
he rose to be an able seaman at seven- 
teen, and shipped deepwater in the Nor- 
wegian barque Ancon for a Chilean voy- 
age—a voyage that was to be a passage 
out around the Horn and home again, 
lasting a year, but developed into wan- 
derings through the China Seas, to Aus- 
tralia and Peru and Delagoa Bay, and 
Mobile and Buenos Aires. They were 
three and a half years gone before the 
Ancon turned her old nose homewards, 
and Red came back a grown man. He 
shipped away in another vessel; for 
years he sailed in barques, four-masted 
barques, and ships. Their names have a 
sweet ring now—Ancon, Vidylia, Plus, 
Prompt, Montrosa, Kensington, Thomas- 
_ tna, Levuka, Runeborg .. . all gone! 
All lost now, save Plus, a little iron 
barque carrying firewood from Baltic 
ports to London. 

He speaks of them all affectionately, 
though he was starved and maimed in 
them, and grew old before his time, and 
learned there many things—some good, 
some bad. His right arm is twisted from 
a fall down the Professor Koch’s hold 
in a Chilean bay; his teeth are bad 
from beri-beri; a finger has been left 
behind in one of the Kensington’s 
blocks. In the Thomasina they were 
once 196 days from Noumea to Rotter- 
dam with a cargo of nickel ore. They 
left short-handed and on short rations; 
they were starving long before the end, 
and ate all the rats, and came in with 
seurvy and lost some hands, 

They could not get past the Horn, Red 
says. They made easting all right, and came to the Horn with- 
out undue difficulty; but north they could not go. They had 
too few sails, too little gear. They could not beat against 
the head winds, and drifted about in the gales and ice. “They 
had left with insufficient food, from Noumea. The salt meat 
was sent up there from Sydney, and it was bad. They had 
struck there once, demanding that there should be proper food 
on board before the vessel left. The captain said if they would 
work he would send the steward ashore to buy something. They 
worked. ."The steward went. He came back in the evening 
with a small live pig. It was so funny they laughed; they made 
friends with the pig, and the Thomasina sailed. They ate the 
pig six months later, off the chops of the English Channel. 


to clear the jammed main royal halliards at the very top of the main mast. 

here are clewed and are about to be unbent. The royal yard cannot be lowered until the hal- 

liards are cleared; if this had happened in a squall on a dark night, even Old Red would have 
exhausted his copious and picturesque vocabulary. 


A JOB ALOFT 


One hundred and seventy feet above the deck some of Old Red’s charges are seen here trying 


The sails shown 


They kept the pig alive as long as possible so that, while they 
were starving, they would be able to know at least that there 
was still a pig to eat; and therefore they would gain some moral 
support in this manner. 

It was easy to catch the rats, said Red. The rats would not 
eat the nickel ore so they survived by eating one another, 
and the fattest cannibal-rats the crew caught. They did not 
go into the hold after them (a cornered, starving rat is an un- 
pleasant beast); they just lowered a piece of line through the 
open fore hatch and the rats came scrambling up to see if 
there was anything to eat up there. There wasn’t. They killed the 
first twenty up with a belaying-pin, and left the others until 
next time. Red gives no details of the next step but said the 
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WET DECKS AND A TOILING CREW 


These sailors are hard at work on the Parma trying to haul a crojack up. At any 
moment the sea may break over and knock them down. 


rats were not so bad—if you closed your eyes. But they were 
starving; and Red comments that only a starving man may 
criticize the diet of his brethren. . . . No wonder the tough old 
sailor thinks fried pig’s-blood pancakes the greatest delicacy 
on earth. 

In the Kensington they were short of food and had to grind 
the wheat for flour. They had a lot of difficulty over this, and 
it was some time before they hit on the best means of converting 
the grains into usable flour. At first they tried smashing the 
individual grains with iron belaying pins, but this was tedious 
to the point of madness and was also most inefficient. They 
lost as much “flour” as they made by this process. They tried 
smashing grains with a hammer on an old anvil in the donkey- 
room; this was no better. They tied a few pounds together 
in small canvas bags that they sewed and smashed the grain 
with sledge-hammer blows, but this was not very good either 
though it passed, for a while. Then they rigged up a patent 
arrangement of two grindstones and an old spunyarn-making 
machine, and by letting the grains trickle between the grind- 
stones while all hands hove away on them they succeeded in 
turning out quite a workable kind of a mill. 

“You will think of lots of patents when you are hungry,” 
says Red: and hunger was taken for granted in the big wind- 
ships when he sailed in them. The catchphrase by which the 
limejuice (British) ships were known on waterfronts through- 
out the world was “Hunger and ease,” though the ease was 
only comparative. This description doubtless had its origin 
from some Yankee sailor, used to American ships where the 
food usually was good but the treatment worse than slavery. In 
the big Finnish sailing-ships of today it is customary to carry 
enough food for the crew to eat, though the quality of some 
of it would cause a riot in the cafeteria of any Brooklyn high 
school and more than one of the ships each year brings a mighty 
hungry crew into the anchorage at Falmouth Bay or the Cove 
of Cork. ... 

The owner of the Thomasina built a fine church in the cen- 
ter of Mariehamn’s main street, in the Aland Islands. Red 
does not go to that church very much. It is a noble edifice: 
but perhaps he thinks of it as built from the profits of hard- 
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driven ships and the blood of many sailors. 

In the barque Professor Koch they were 
nearly lost. “As near as I ever came to meeting 
Davy Jones,” says the veteran; yet he mentions 
it more as an everyday event than as something 
to be made a fuss about. All sailing-ships, he 
says, are nearly lost at least once on every Cape 
Horn voyage. That is why he likes sailing-ships, 
the life is so much more interesting than on 
steamers! The Professor Koch was broached-to, 
just as we in the Parma were running for the 
Horn in the Grain Race of 1932. But the Pro- 
fessor Koch was worse off than we in that she 
was in ballast; she had no steadying cargo. To 
broach-to, as every seaman knows, is dangerous 
under any circumstances; but the Professor 
Koch had been insufficiently ballasted and in 
her case the danger was enough to dismay any- 
one who had the misfortune then to be sailing 
in her, A big barque, she was commanded by 
a man noted for his parsimony, a man who 
could not pass a bent nail lying on a wharf if 
he thought it would be of use to his ship, a man 
who could not bring himself to spend sufficient 
of the owners’ money to buy the few tons more 
ballast which would make the difference be- 
tween safety and—well, serious danger. 

In Rio, whence the Professor Koch had come, 


IN THE TOPMOST. RIGGING 


Here we are looking directly down from the crosstrees through the 
maze of rigging used to support a squarerigger’s mast. 


ballast had been expensive and the barque was two hundred 
tons short of her proper quota. When she fell into the trough 
of the sea, rolling on her beam ends in the howling gale, her 
ballast shifted; and no one in her crew thought they would 
ever see their destination—Newcastle, New South Wales. 

They all thought their ends had come; she lay over on her 
side, and did not seem likely to rise again. But they went 
into the hold and trimmed the ballast back again, and grad- 
ually the barque stood up, and so they put her before the wind 
again and she sailed on. In Newcastle they forgot to mention 
it, being so pleased to come in and get a meal, and there was 
nothing in the newspapers, 

In the end the Professor Koch was dismasted off Cape Horn, 
in collision with an iceberg. She was crippled so dangerously 
that she would have sunk, after four days at the pumps in that 
frightful cold, had not a steamer come in sight and given aid. 
They got the crippled hulk back to Monte Video, and there 
she still lies. 

In the Vidylia they were caught by a German submarine and 
ordered to abandon ship, but while the submarine was watching 
them performing this operation with all due haste, it suddenly 
dived and disappeared. They put out the boats, and pulled 
away, expecting to see the Vidylia go down in smoke at any 
moment. But she did not, nor did the submarine appear again; 
so they pulled back on board and brought the Vidylia into 
New York. She flew the Russian flag then. A man named 
Kerensky began a revolution; a gentleman named Lenin be- 
came prominent. There was no Russian flag. The Vidylia was 
held in New York by the American authorities until the Re- 
public of Finland was proclaimed and the barque was allowed 
to go to sea again. 

Red worked ashore in New Jersey somewhere for six months, 
with a good bed to sleep in every night, and good food. He 
hated it, waiting impatiently for his barque. He was in the 
Vidylia three years. 

He has sailed in steamers, too—in two of them, a Norwegian 
weekly boat and a British tramp. In the weekly boat they 
took wood from Norway to France, straw from France to Scot- 
land, coal from Scotland to Denmark, and so back to Norway 
again to begin the same round once more. They bought their 


own food and were paid weekly wages; hence they called that IN HEAVY SEAS 

ship a “weekly boat.” It is wrong to eall sailing-ships boats, All the deep-laden, modern steel sailing ships ship water very heavily. 

says Red; but you can call steamers anything. He does not On leaving Australia they put their main decks under water and 
: 2 rarely bring them completely up again until they get. north of the 

even remember their names. Falkland Islands. The life lines are seen rigged fore and aft. 


He had taken all his officers’ certificates, in 
winters ashore in the Aland Islands. There is 
a nautical academy there free to Alanders. He 
had risen to be chief mate. Then he obtained 
command of a small barquentine in the Baltic 
trade. 

About that there isn’t much to be said. Old 
Red was married and settled down with a small 
farm of his own on one of the Baltic islands. 
Times were bad for Baltic barquentines. Many 
of them took to smuggling: Norway and Finland 
were dry, then, and liquor control in Sweden 
was very strict. Smuggling paid better than the 
struggle for freights: but the penalties were se- 
vere. A customs officer in Aland owned a smug- 
gling schooner himself that the Swedish customs 
seized. Red was in charge. He didn’t tell me 
what happened after that. He did not, indeed, 
mention the episode: I had it from other 
sources. But that he escaped from Sweden I 
HARD WORK do know, and the schooner with him. But that 


aoe the sailors are working on the ee boand rie eens Pe zea ais es is a story Red must tell himself, some day; very 

the port watch. This is merely a small and frothy sea and will not knock the boys ae : : 

down if they are lucky. A really heavy sea would submerge almost the whole of this likely it will never be told. : 
side of the deck. (Continued on page 53) 
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KING COBRA PERFORMS 


The Largest Poisonous Reptile in the World—Traveling with 


Burmese Snake Charmers 


By CAPTAIN FRANK OUTRAM 


E had been promised unusual entertainment that evening 
after dinner at Yenang-Yaung. Our host had invited a 

family of Burmese snake charmers to perform for us. 
“The snakes with which these people work,” he said, “are 
king cobras, the largest poisonous snakes in the world.” He 
paused to let this information have its full effect. And indeed 
the show was every bit as exciting and dangerous as he indicated. 
The family of snake charmers consisted of a father, mother 
and daughter who had for many years made their living at 
this hazardous profession in various parts of Burma. There 
could be no doubt about the danger of the work. When I 
questioned Ma Hea, the wife, she quietly informed me that she 


had already lost two husbands who had been bitten fatally dur- 
ing performances. “What,” I said, “don’t you remove the 
poison fangs in the snake’s jaws?” 

She smiled, but did not answer. Instead she opened one of 
her baskets, seized one of the reptiles firmly by the neck and 
forced its jaws open with a piece of flat metal. Two little 
curved fangs, half an inch long, gleamed in the upper jaw. She 
squeezed, and a colorless drop of liquid ran down each hollow 
tooth. 

The king cobra, or hamadryad, belongs to one of the most 
deadly species of reptiles found in the Orient. Its famous rela- 
tive in India, the common cobra, is said to be responsible for 


COURTSHIP WITH DEATH 


The most astonishing moment in Ma Hea’s performance occurs when she actually kisses the poisonous king cobra, most deadly of Oriental rep- 


tiles. 
nearer to the reptile until her lips actually touch its nose. 
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For a full minute, while the audience watches in breathless silence, she fixes the cobra with her eye, then she slowly draws nearer and 
A quick move on the part of the snake might mean death. 


thousands of deaths yearly. The king cobra is rarer and larger 
than the common cobra. It reaches a length of about twelve 
feet and feeds chiefly on other snakes. Like all cobras, it lays 
eggs, but unlike the others, it exercises some parental care. It 
prepares a nest of dry leaves and the parents remain in the 
vicinity of this nest until the young are hatched from the eggs. 
It is with these snakes that the Burmese snake charmers perform 
their graceful and astonishing feats. Unlike the ordinary 
Oriental snake charmers, they scorn all other reptiles except 
the hamadryad and they are proud to exercise their strange 
skill over the largest poisonous snake in the world. 

I was so impressed by the extraordinary performance of these 
snake charmers that I decided to make a moving picture of 
them capturing the king cobra in the jungles and performing 
for the villagers in the native market places. The little family 
consented to let me carry out my plans and I therefore set out 
with them to their village. 

The house of Saya Henin, Ma Hea’s present husband, stood 
in a small village called Chaingwa, far up the Irrawaddy River, 
at the foot of the extinct volcano of Popa. The word Popa has 
the same significance for a Burman that Mount Olympus must 
have had for the ancient Greeks. Popa is the mythological 
home of the spirit Gods of Burma. Near the top of this extinct 
volcano, which rises in solitary 
majesty out of a vast plain, 
are the shrines of the two 
most powerful spirits in the 
country—Tuit De, the giant 
blacksmith, and Saw Me Ya, 
his sister, who married a Snake 
Spirit. The legend tells that 
the Snake Spirit changed Tuit 
De and Saw Me Ya into forest 
spirits when they died and 
charged the great king cobras 
who infest the forests at the 
foot of the old volcano with 
the protection of their shrines. 

_Snake charming, I discov- 
ered, is closely associated with 
the legends of these two spirits 
of Popa. Saya Henin, Ma Hea 
and their daughter would do 
nothing without the aid or 
permission of their mountain 
gods. Popa smiled or frowned 


DEFIANCE 


At times Ma Hea seems to hold the cobra transfixed with some strange 
hypnotic power. Her movements are always quick and supple; her 
grace that of the trained Oriental dancer. 


TEASING THE SERPENT 
With extraordinary swift movements of her hands, Ma Hea hits 
the cobra as though it were a wayward child. Again and again she 
entices the reptile to strike, always dodging quickly. 


THE HEAD APPEARS 
While the cobra slowly lifts its hooded head from the basket, Ma 


Hea holds her face invitingly near the poisonous fangs and smiles 
up at death. 


down upon their little bam- 
boo village of Chaingwa, and 
the villagers also smiled or 
frowned, according to the 
mood of the mountain. 

Of the dozen villages around 
the volcano of Popa, that 
named after the volcano was 
largest. Chaingwa was one of 
a number of smaller villages 
and owed allegiance to Popa. 
Popa possessed a_ traveler’s 
bungalow for white people, 
where I stayed, for Chaingwa, 
the village in which we were 
primarily interested, was for- 
tunately only four miles dis- 
tant. Every day the headman 
sent me local supplies, such as 
vegetables, meat and milk, 
and a runner brought me let- 
ters and kept me in touch with 
the world. 

When rehearsals for my moving picture started they were 
incredibly long and tiresome. -I explained to a very willing 
but rather stupid Saya Henin and to a very quick and able Ma 
Hea, the whole purport of the film, but to the end I am con- 
vinced that the old man never gathered quite what I was up to. 
However, he decided from the start that it was a grand game 
and he was all for it—whatever it was. 

The story of the film was to deal briefly with the life of the 
Saya Henin family. I wanted to show them catching a snake, 
training it and giving a full dress show in a village market place 
surrounded by the brightly costumed natives. It seemed simple 
enough but I felt somehow that it might take time—and it 
did. It was over three months before I shot the last sequences 
and was ready to pack up and take the film away. I spent days 
collecting information. The people were all willing to talk 
and to answer my questions, but they often contradicted each 
other. 

I wanted only a few simple facts on which to work, but they 
insisted on giving me irrelevant and fantastic suggestions. For 
instance, there was one story they were very anxious to enact. 
Two old villagers some years ago had gone out to cut wood in 
the forests. At dinner time they mopped their brows and sat 
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IN A BURMESE MARKET PLACE 


The snake charmers find their best audiences in the bazaars on market 

days. Here is a typical market day scene at Namkham. Women of 

the Lisaw and Yawin tribes carry large baskets on their backs to 
hold their purchases. 


down on a tree trunk to eat their meal. After cutting a fruit 
one man stuck his knife into the tree trunk on which they sat. 
To their horror the tree wriggled and started to move off. It 
was a giant king cobra, at least four feet thick and many 
hundreds of feet long. I agreed to film this scene for them 
provided they supplied the snake! 

We did actually catch two snakes, though not of such legend- 
ary proportions, and I filmed both expeditions. Before catch- 
ing a snake the permission of the Spirit Gods has to be ob- 
tained. If the day is pronounced propitious Saya Henin makes 
a definite contract with the Gods that the king cobra will be 
released within a certain period of time. If the hamadryad is 
kept a day over this time these good people firmly believe that 
they are liable to be fatally bitten—and they invariably are 
bitten. 

In the jungle, the king cobra is the most vicious of brutes. 
It is the only snake in the East which will attack men without 
provocation. However, one does not often come upon a king 
cobra unexpectedly. As a rule their raised heads lifted four 
feet above the ground and the sound of the wicked hiss issuing 
from their jaws is a sufficient warning. 

When Saya Henin or Ma Hea saw a hamadryad they did not 
betray any fear or excitement whatever. The first snake we 
found was sunning himself on a path. We all stopped and I 
expected Saya Henin to go forward with the long bamboo and 
noose with which snakes are usually caught. Instead, he ran 
rapidly towards the snake which reared up immediately and 
glared at him, hissing and whipping out its ugly little forked 
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So they stood for a few seconds staring intently at each 
other. The king cobra was not used to such treatment and it 
was wondering what to do. Every beast and bird fled from 
it immediately, but here was a creature that dared to approach 
within a few feet. 

Saya Henin raised his arm above the snake’s head. The cobra 
is powerless against anything above its head, for it can strike 
downwards only. The hamadryad saw the hand approaching 
and watched it, fascinated, but not knowing what to do. The 


tongue. 


feet and legs of Saya Henin were within easy reach of its 


A TREACHEROUS COMPANION 


Unusual skill and knowledge is needed to handle the huge king 

cobra as though it were a household pet. The king cobra, or hama- 

dryad, is rarer and larger than the common cobra. It reaches a 
length of about twelve feet and feeds on other snakes. 


wicked teeth, but they were forgotten for they did not move; 
only the hand moved and it was approaching slowly. In a mo- 
ment Saya Henin’s hand was above the snake’s head. The 
fingers descended quickly and grasped the great cobra’s neck. 
The snake was lost. 

The others ran up, the empty basket was opened and the 
captive, wriggling and lashing out, was coiled with difficulty 
into it. Before it was put away we measured the brute— 
twelve feet three inches from head to tail. 

The second snake was found sunning itself on a tree after 
a heavy meal. The bamboo rod was used for this capture. 
As soon as the cobra was seen Saya Henin ran forward with 
the long bamboo pole. This pole is about ten feet in length and 
from the end a thin noose is suspended. The hamadryad 


sensed danger and 
watched Saya Henin. 
As the bamboo ap- 
proached the snake 
transferred its gaze to 
the end of the pole. 
The pole passed slow- 
ly above the cobra’s 
head. There was a 
neat, quick pull and 
the noose, which had 
been passed so deftly 


over the head, was 
drawn tight around 
its neck. 


After I had com- 
pleted pictures of the 
capturing of snakes we 
moved to the village 
of Chaingwa_ where 
Saya Henin had his 
little home. No nails 
had been used in its 
construction. It was 
built entirely of bam- 
boo posts and matting 
and cane was used for 
joining and _ tying. 
There was a_ small 
open veranda behind 
which were two liv- 
ing-rooms. Under the 
house the cattle were tied to the high stilts that lifted the snug 
dwelling above the damp ground. 

The newly captured snakes were starved for ten days to sub- 
due their spirits and reduce their strength and virility. Then 
the snakes were given their first lesson. The basket lid was 
opened and Ma Hea looked inside. A snake lay curled up at 
the bottom of the basket, not moving except for its wicked little 
tongue, which was darting out its danger signal. 

Ma Hea rapidly thrust her hand into the basket and grasped 
the cobra behind the head. Held in this way the snake was 
powerless because it couldn’t strike. She drew its head out 
and we all admired it. Ma Hea was studying its expression 
closely to judge its character. Had we caught lazy snakes, 
cowardly snakes, or vicious snakes? One proved to be lazy 
and the other vicious, with a touch of cowardice in it. The 
former was dull but the latter gave us all the entertainment 
we needed. ; Ries 

I was anxious to get half a dozen good shots of the hama- 
dryad striking down at the camera. It was not easy as the 


MEASURING THE CAPTIVE 


While two of the natives hold the newly captured snake, a third measures its length. 
The Burmans measure “elbow to finger end,” which is approximately a cubit or eighteen 
inches. This king cobra is just over twelve feet. 


reptile naturally re- 
fused to strike its nose 
against the metal sur- 
face of the camera. 
We finally succeeded 
by burying most of the 
camera in the ground 
and wrapping thick 
soft cloth around the 
lens. Ma Hea sat 
astride the camera and 
irritated the snake, 
which struck repeated- 
ly at her hands. Of 
course the snake usu- 
ally struck away from 
the camera, but out of 
about a thousand feet 
of film, we scored the 
required twenty feet 
of good film in 
which the snake struck 
straight down towards 
the camera. 

The next step when 
the “training” scenes 
were completed was 
to show the little fam- 
ily on one of its peri- 
odical tours of the vil- 
lages of Burma. After 
an all night journey 
the snake charmers arrive in a village on bazaar day. People 
from many tribes are there including Shans, with their giant- 
brimmed hats; Shan-Tyoks, who are half-Shan half Chinese 
people from the hills between Burma and China; Lisaws and 
Yawins; Palaungs; Kachins, warlike gypsies from the hills and 
Marus, the dog eaters. They all come, bringing their handi- 
work to sell or exchange. 

Ma Hea and her family travel in the age-old vehicle of the 
East, the humble bullock cart. Everything they need for a 

(Continued on page 55) 


FORCIBLE FEEDING 


At dinner time—which comes once every four days—the captive 

king cobra has to be fed forcibly. Its jaws are forced open and food 

is inserted in its mouth. Once a day it is forced to drink water. 

The reptile’s poison is ejected through the fangs on the front upper 
jaw. 
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A WHITE VILLAGE OF THE COPPER ESKIMOS 


: s " 
Richard Finnie 


A group of snow houses surrounded by a wilderness of snow, this is a typical igloo village of the Copper Eskimos of Coronation Gulf. It is here 


that the author witnessed one of Kumaiak’s séances. 


BLACK MAGIC IN THE ARCTIC 


Portrait of a Stone-Age Sorcerer—Attending an Eskimo Séance— 


IS NAME is Kumaiak, 

and he is a shaman, a 

clairvoyant, a magician. 
He purports to heal the sick, 
forecast the weather, thrust 
spears through his body with- 
out injury, materialize ghosts, 
and fly to the moon to receive 
from its inhabitants informa- 
tion leading to the recovery 
of lost or stolen articles. 

His tribesmen fear and re- 
spect him; missionaries, doc- 
tors, traders and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police re- 
gard him as a menace. 

He is small and insignificant- 
looking, his shifty penetrating 
eyes giving the only real clue 
to his character. Murderer and 
charlatan, shrewd and careful, 
he covers up his tracks and 
cannot be taken into custody 
because the Eskimos who 
might testify against him are 
afraid to. It is quite true, they 
suppose, that the Police could 
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The Life of a Miracle Worker 


By RICHARD FINNIE, F.R.G.S. 


Richard Finnie 
IN A JOVIAL MOOD 
Kumaiak, the witch doctor of the Copper Eskimos, was unable to 
secure a wife and therefore he had to do his own domestic chores. - 
Here he is seen in one of his rare happy moods, despite the fact that 
he is about to go to work with an ooloo, or woman’s knife, on a 
large salmon trout. 


put him aboard a ship and 
take him to a big house of 
stone and iron in the far-away 
land of the white men, whence 
he could not escape. But no 
matter; he would revenge him- 
self withal; his spirit, and 
other familiar spirits, would 
come back to haunt and to put 
a malediction upon those who 
had dared to incur his dis- 
pleasure. 

It was by chance that [ first 
heard about him. A bridge 
game was just being brought 
to a close in the living-room 
of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s outpost at the tiny set- 
tlement of Kogluktok, on the 
Arctic Coast midway between 
Hudson Bay and Alaska. Am- 
brose, an educated Alaskan 
Eskimo employed as interpre- 
ter, was watching the proceed- 
ings. I picked up a deck and 
made a few cards disappear. 


Sleight-of-hand being a hobby 


of mine, I wanted to observe Ambrose’s reaction to card tricks. 
He was puzzled but not particularly impressed. 

“T know an Eskimo,” he volunteered, “who can do things 
much more wonderful than that. He is a great angathuk— 
what you would call a medicine-man.” 

Huffed a little that my hocus-pocus had fallen flat, I urged 
him to cite an example of my native rival’s prowess. He did. 

It seemed that when the interpreter had arrived at Kogluktok 
some months before, his Alaskan sophistication promised to 
gain him a high social standing among the primitive Copper 
Eskimos of Coronation Gulf. Shortly he was buttonholed by 
an undersized man who asked him whether the fame of 
Kumaiak, the angatkuk, had spread to Alaska. He incautiously 
replied that it had not. Whereupon this man—who himself 
was Kumaiak—took Ambrose’s arm and led him to a tent on 
the outskirts of the settlement. Entering, they sat in silence 
for a while. 

Kumaiak suddenly rose and went outside, instructing Am- 
brose to post himself at the doorway and watch for what might 
happen. It was midnight. Kumaiak strode off into the dark- 
ness until he was scarcely visible. Turning back, he slowly 
and mechanically approached the tent, when Ambrose’s fear- 
stricken eyes beheld another person floating horizontally along- 
side of Kumaiak. Gradually the apparition dissolved. 

Asking the trembling Ambrose what 
he had seen, the angatkuk smiled with 
satisfaction as the description was given. 
Then he said: 

“That was one of my familiar spirits. 
They are ever ready to serve me, these 
tornrait, and they can do good things— 
and bad! You are a Westerner, and I 
am sure you are very clever. But before 
assuming too great an importance among 
my people, do not forget that Kumaiak 
also is clever!” 

Thoroughly frightened, | Ambrose 
hastened to assure Kumaiak that he 
hadn’t the slightest intention of trying 
to usurp his prestige. Henceforth they 
were good friends, 

As the interpreter finished his story 
we facetiously suggested that the name 
of the materialized “spirit” might have 
been Methyl Hydrate, which western 
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KUMAIAK’S SON 


Kumaiak’s son was a sturdy youngster thoroughly devoted to his 
miracle-making father. Here he has one of the dogs from the witch- 
doctor’s team. 


An amateur in the subtle art of witchcraft, 

Nookudluk was serving his apprenticeship 

under Kumaiak. In this picture he is wearing 

goggles carved from caribou antler to prevent 
snow blindness. 
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THE WIDOW KOODLUK 


For a long time Kumaiak unsuccessfully sought the hand of the robust 
and genial Koodluk. Since the shaman’s previous wives had all come 
to an untimely end, Koodluk wisely preferred to remain single. 


Eskimos have been known to drink as 
an intoxicant, apparently being immune 
to its lethal properties. He did not con- 
sider his experience a laughing matter, 
however, averring that when the séance 
took place he was in full possession of 
his faculties, and that Kumaiak’s de- 
monstration was unquestionably genuine 
and miraculous. 

Making inquiries about this interest- 
ing individual I found out that he was 
now inland on a hunting trip but would 
probably be back to the coast before 
long. Meanwhile in perusing the pub- 
lished annals of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police I came upon some 
startling information. 

Kumaiak was indeed no small-time 
trickster. He worked in an ambitious 
manner that even involved Bluebeard 
tendencies. Rumor had it that a long 
time ago he had/effectively disposed of an undesirable first wife 
by shooting her through the head. 

Then 1920 found him sharing a tent with a man called Hiktak 
who had a wife, Argahk, and a young son. One day he and 
Aiktak set forth to hunt caribou, each traveling in a different 
direction. Kumaiak returned alone, carrying a load of meat. 
He said he hadn’t seen the other hunter at all. The following 
morning Argahk was astounded to discover under her pillow. 
Hiktak’s right-hand mitt—which he had been wearing when 
starting out. 

A search for Hiktak was made. His rifle, his cartridge bag, 
the freshly killed carcass of a caribou and a few footprints 
near the edge of a lake were the only traces of him that came 
to light. 

Hiktak’s widow become Kumaiak’s second wife. 

A subsequent Mounted Police investigation produced no re- 
sults, the principal witnesses having wandered off out of reach 
to the Barren Lands. In 1924 Hiktak’s son was interviewed. 
“T think that Kumaiak killed my father,” he said, “as there 
were no other people in the vicinity of the camp when he 
disappeared.” 

Not until 1928 did the Police have an opportunity to ques- 
tion Kumaiak. “Hiktak and I were good friends and did not 
have any trouble,” he told them. “I do not know what hap- 
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COSTUMES OF THE COPPER ESKIMOS 


These Copper Eskimo women are wearing typical winter costumes. 

The woman at the left wears an ankle length parka which has been 

drawn up to her knees to make room for a child which is being 

carried on her back next to her skin and supported by a sealskin 

belt. At the right is Harokok (whom Kumaiak eventually married) 

wearing the complete caribou skin costume that is fast disappearing 
with the use of imported materials. 


pened to Hiktak, but I think the caribou, which was a big bull, 
fought him. I was not in the tent when Argahk found the 
right-hand mitt of Hiktak.” 

The part played by the mitt may have had a greater sig- 
nificance than the Police realized. It smacked of a display 
of bravado and showmanship that Kumaiak, as a medicine-man, 
could not resist giving. Depending upon the credulity of the 
woman he wanted for his own, he might easily have planted 
the mitt in her bed as a ghostly token of Hiktak’s death. 

Anyway, the available evidence was not substantial enough, 
and the case against Kumaiak was definitely dropped. 

None of the white men knew exactly when the angatkuk 
reached the settlement, but his presence was soon announced 
in an appropriately dramatic fashion. I was at the Govern- 
ment medical station, my headquarters at the time, and be- 
fore dawn on an October morning I was awakened by the Doc- 
tor, who excitedly told me he had just been to an adjacent 
tent to forestall a suicide. An Eskimo there was suffering from 
an acute bronchial restriction and, becoming despondent, had 
decided in accordance with native custom to end it all. 
Kumaiak, as spiritual advisor, was by his side. A rope termi- 
nating in a noose had been slung from the ridge-pole. They 
were quietly awaiting sunrise, when the hanging was to have 
been done. The Doctor, summoned by a frightened woman 
witness, removed the rope and forbade the consummation of 
the plan. Kumaiak left the tent with an air of indifference: 
he had only been trying to oblige the patient! 

The Doctor explained that in his opinion the illness was not 
of a fatal sort, but that the man seemed determined to die 
even though denied the prerogative of having himself hanged. 
And sure enough, within twenty-four hours he was dead—ap- 
parently from natural causes; but voodooism had without doubt 
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been a contributing factor by weakening his will to live. 

Numerous tools, weapons and pieces of household gear be- 
longing to the unfortunate Eskimo were forthwith annexed by 
Kumaiak as payment for his professional services. 

A day or two following the incident of the would-be suicide, 
we were in the antechamber of the medical station entertain- 
ing a group of Eskimo acquaintances. The door creaked open 
and a pale wiry little man shuffled in, took a broom from the 
corner and brushed the snow from his small feet. Then he 
handed it to an ugly eight-year-old boy by his side, who did 
likewise. His sweeping finished, the boy’ leaned caressingly 
against the man’s caribou-skin coat and reached for his hand. 
Together, sphinx-like, they surveyed the company. None of 
the previous arrivals seemed to be taking notice of them, but 
their mere presence made the chatter and laughter less spon- 
taneous. For it was Kumaiak and his son who had entered. 

Between this queer pair existed a deep affection that was 
rather difficult to reconcile with Kumaiak’s alleged treacher- 
ousness. Transmigration of souls figures in the Eskimo re- 
ligious beliefs, and it is possible that the lad was thought to be 
controlled by the spirit of some dead sorcerer of note, render- 
ing his person sacred. At any rate,-he was being instructed 
in the practice of witchcraft so that ultimately he could be- 
come his father’s successor. 

“Where is Argahk, your wife?” Kumaiak was asked. He 
shook his head sorrowfully and said that she fell ill while they 
were hunting caribou on the Barrens and that, alas, she died. 

His simple statement may have been quite true; there was 
no one to gainsay it. It was whispered, however, that Argahk’s 
death was due to strangulation. 

Kumaiak was now in the market for another, a third wife. 
He looked with favor upon Koodluk, a jovial widow who hap- 
pened to be among the callers at the medical station. But she 
would have nothing to do with him—nor would any of the 
other eligible ladies of the community. They were enjoying 
life! So he, poor chap, was obliged to do the housework and 


make all his own and his son’s clothes. 

I pondered over the position in which Kumaiak was placed. 
While standing in awe of his uncanny gift for consorting with 
spirits, forecasting events and ministering to the sick, his tribes- 
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BUILDING A HOME 


Haiokok is helping to build an igloo, though this is generally the 

man’s task. The woman’s job consists of chinking up crevices be- 

tween blocks and piling up an insulating bank of loose snow around 
the base of the igloo. 


men disliked him by reason of his shady repu- 
tation, his petty thefts which must pass unnoticed, 
and his exacting of heavy tribute for bestowal of 
shamanistic services. The Doctor objected to 
him because of his frequent interference with 
medical work, sometimes resulting in the death 
of a patient. The traders had no use for him 
inasmuch as scorning to do much trapping him- 
self, he might yet make purchases from them 
with fox pelts wangled from his more deserving 
fellows. The missionaries obviously could not 
care a great deal for him, as he competed with 
them too actively: he would let no chances slip 
by to counteract their teachings. And finally, he 
was a thorn in the side of the Mounted Police; 
convinced that he was a scoundrel, they were 
able to obtain neither evidence nor witnesses to 
warrant his prosecution. How that sardonic little 
man Kumaiak must have sniggered over the 
colossal amount of annoyance he was able to 
cause! 

In December, when the Doctor and I with our 
dog-teams were patrolling the western section of 


ASLEEP IN THE SNOW 


Summer and winter, in fair weather and foul, the Eskimo sled dogs remain outdoors. 
Here several of them are seen sleeping peacefully in a snowstorm. Each dog is tethered 
to a short chain attached to a long line anchored at either end. 


Coronation Gulf, we paid a visit to Bill S., a white trapper, 
and his Eskimo wife at an isolated village of igloos forty miles 
from Kogluktok; and it was here that the Doctor, a youthful 
Scotsman who had been in the North for a year, unintentionally 
brought about one of the most peculiar and memorable experi- 
ences I have ever had. 

One morning, wishing to try his hand at igloo building—an 
art no white man has really mastered—he started work with a 
twelve-inch snow-knife, cutting blocks and arranging them in a 
circle. Several Eskimos gathered around and with amusement 
watched his efforts. Among them was Kumaiak. After a while 
the latter attempted to take the knife in order to show how the 
blocks should be placed. The Doctor, whose knowledge of the 
Eskimo tongue was scanty, thought Kumaiak’s only objective 
was to make fun of him. Instead of handing over the knife, 
he used it to pantomime a duel. Kumaiak’s face took on a 
baleful expression and he abruptly walked off, not understand- 
ing the white man’s friendly horse-play. 

The episode was not thought of again until that evening. 
While we were squatted in Bill’s igloo, smoking our after-dinner 
pipes, an Eskimo came to tell us that Kumaiak was to stage a 
séance in an adjoining snowhouse, and that we might take part 
as spectators if we cared to. I was enthusiastic, welcoming 
every opportunity to learn more about native customs. The 
Doctor was prepared to go, hoping, he said, that he would 
have a chance to expose the shaman’s “silly tricks.” In a sense, 
he was Kumaiak’s rival, and he felt that it would be to his 
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RITUAL DANCE AND SONG 


Before or after a shamanistic séance, the Eskimos often perform their curious songs and 
dances. In a particularly ecstatic moment, this performer has allowed his drum to fall 
while he chants a dramatic passage. Most of the Eskimos in this picture were present 


at Kumaiak’s séance. 


advantage to diminish Kumaiak’s prestige. Bill, 
on the other hand, was somewhat apprehensive, 
recalling one or two fairly recent occasions in 
this region when white men had been done to 
death by ordinarily peaceful Eskimos made hys- 
terical by the machinations of an angatkuk. 

Overwhelmed by our curiosity, we crawled 
through a long snow tunnel into a huge igloo 
where the séance was to be held. More than 
thirty people were already packed inside, and 
the air was fetid with the odor of deerskin cloth- 
ing and the perspiration of unwashed bodies, 
coupled with the blubber-heat from a stone lamp. 
Sitting as far back and as out of the way as pos- 
sible on the sleeping platform, we made ready 
to observe the goings-on. Kumaiak’s precious 
son was stretched out beside me, wheezing in his 
sleep. 

Nookudluk, a lesser shaman, opened the program by falling 
into a trance and, as the mouthpiece of spirits, complained that 
they had been sorely agitated by a white man’s menacing ges- 
tures with a knife, and that they were now in a mood to pro- 
duce strange phenomena. 

Kumaiak at this juncture slipped out of the igloo. Bull was 
uneasy. Kila, his wife, who could speak a little English, had 
been interpreting, and he did not like Nookudluk’s reference 
to a knife. Kila was frightened, exhorting the three of us, but 
especially the Doctor, to keep shielded. “Maybe Kumaiak got 
snow-knife or gun or something,” she suggested; “maybe he kill 
somebody!” 

This was too much for Bill. “I’m going to find out what 
that man is going to do out there,” he said, leaving the igloo. 
He afterwards told us that, lying in ambush, he had seen 
Kumaiak take a rifle to the shore a hundred yards away and 
cache it. Bill rejoined us, Kumaiak returning a little later. 

Meanwhile Nookudluk’s invocations were w.ading up with a 
sort of cryptic warning to the effect that soon a man would fire 
a rifle five times, the shots to be answered by five distant ones, 
though only one rifle would be used; and that a man would 
have his body pierced by a spear, as if he were a seal. Nookud- 
luk emerged shudderingly from his trance and listened with 
feigned surprise to his companions’ resumés of what he had said 
while controlled by the torrirait. Kumaiak then succeeded him 
as master of ceremonies, and first throwing himself into a 
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HUANCAYO—THE END OF THE LINE 


After the trans-Andean train has completed its spectacular journey, it drops down into a mountain valley to the old Peruvian town of Huancayo. On 
market days the streets of Huancayo are thronged with Indians from the surrounding districts. 


STEEL TRAILS TO THE CLOUDS 


Over the World’s Highest Railway—Miracles of Engineering Audacity— 


The Honest Absconder from California 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


HE STORY of the building of the world’s highest rail- 
way, which begins at Lima’s seaport of Callao and crosses 
the Andes at a height of 15,665 feet—or nearly three miles 

—is very largely the story of Henry Meiggs, the American con- 
tractor and promotor. Though Henry Meiggs did not live to 
see the completion of the Central Railway of Peru, his de- 
termination and energy were indispensable in building the road. 
Another Americau, a Virginian by the name of Norris, was 
responsible for the later construction, but the credit for un- 
dertaking the Herculean tasks of early engineering and financing 
must go to that picturesque figure who was once described as 
“the honest absconder from California.” 

A fugitive debtor stowing-away on a lumber schooner to es- 
cape the San Francisco officers in 1854, within a decade Meiggs 
was juggling Chilean and Peruvian government contracts run- 
ning into enough millions to dwarf the annual output of the 
California placers. One fortune was made out of railway work 
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between Santiago and Valparaiso, another from Peru’s first 


‘railway line between Mollendo and Arequipa. 


It was the almost legendary prestige of Meiggs’ name as an 
achiever of the impossible in engineering that led the Peruvian 
Government to call upon him in the late sixties when it was 
felt the time had arrived to build a railway to unlock the fab- 
ulous mineral wealth beyond the Andes. Where the best en- 
gineering talent of Europe had scoffed at the idea of building 
even a narrow-gauge, rack railway over a summit three miles 
above sea-level, the American coolly declared that, paid his 
price, he would construct a standard-gauge line without resort- 
ing to rack-and-pinion to surmount a single mile. He contracted 
to complete the job for a hundred and twenty-five million dol- 
lars in gold, payable in installments as various sections were 
finished. 

As in the case of practically every other early Latin Ameri- 
can railway project, the money fount began to run dry long 


before the job had much more than got comfortably under 
way. Meiggs, taking such fantastic liberties with mountains 
and rivers as man had never dared more than dream of before, 
was fulfilling his contract to the letter. When Peru’s leaky 
treasury was empty, money was had for a while from Europe. 
And when London financiers, losing faith in the wild enterprise, 
tightened their purse strings, Meiggs accepted the obligations 
of the Lima Government until he was said practically to own 
the republic. Even the assassination of President Balta, prin- 
cipal sponsor of the project, failed to stem the skyward climb 
of the glittering steel. Not until the last dollar of the indomi- 
table Yankee’s own fortune was paid out to square up the long 
over-due wages of the native peons was there a downing of 
tools all along the line. 

' Further negotiations for European loans were broken off by 
Meiggs’ untimely death in 1877. Peru’s unfortunate war with 
Chile continued the construction tie-up until 1884, when. W. 
R. Grace and Company of New York took up the Meiggs con- 
tract. The Peruvian Corporation, Ltd., completed the line to 
Oroya in 1893. The average cost per mile of the one hundred 
thirty-eight miles of railway from Callao to Oroya is believed 
to have been about $62,000. A further eighty miles of line 
down the fertile Manitaro Valley to Huancayo was built be- 
tween the years 1905 and 1908. Practically all of the construc- 
tion calling for outstanding engineering genius was either com- 
pleted or projected before the death of Meiggs. 

. There are three passenger trains a week on the Central Rail- 
way. The through run over the Andes and on to Huancayo, 
though only about two hundred and twenty-five miles in length, 
takes from early morning to long after dark. Trains going up 
one day return the next, so it is possible to make the round 
trip in two full but entirely worth-while days. 

As I came out upon the station platform at Lima the trans- 
Andean train was just pulling in from Callao and halting to 
pick up passengers from the capital for the climb to or over 
the Cordillera. The several second-class cars were asquirm and 
asquawk and asqueal with ponchoed, alpargatoed cholos pack- 
ing everything from babies to dogs, cats and chickens in saddle- 
bags of rawhide and homespun wool. The two first-class 
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ON THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


At Galera the train stops while the passengers enjoy an open-air meal 
at one of the highest railroad stations in the world. Mount Meiggs, 
through which the Galera Tunnel passes, is seen in the background. 


coaches were also rather more than comfortably filled, mostly 
with Americans from the just-arrived liner on their way back 
to the mines or smelters of Cerro de Pasco. 
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THE NEW PERU AND THE OLD 


A relic of old Spanish days, a chain cable suspension bridge still spans the Manitaro River at Paccha. The achievements in engineering since this 
primitive structure was built are indicated by the fact that the Central Railroad has 61 steel bridges, 65 tunnels and 21 zigzags. 
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But the worst jam of all I encountered in trying to find my 
reserved chair in the coche de luxe—the tail-ending parlor- 
car. From all appearances the Peruvian General Staff had been 
suddenly ordered over the mountains to prosecute the Leticia 
campaign without adequate provision having been made for 
transportation facilities. Such was the crush of uniformed, be- 
ribboned, bemedalled and behelmeted officers that I could not 
even reach the step, to say nothing of penetrating the vestibule. 

But a warning toot of the whistle cleared both the air and 
the aisle. At the preambulatory wheeze a gay gush of color 
spurted from the bulging car as a charging line of officers tripped 
over steps and swords in a wild scramble to avoid being car- 
ried off to the pestilential jungle war that was none of their 
making. When the last lieutenant had trickled to the plat- 
form there was left in the spacious interior only a red-faced 
major with a smear of lipstick on either cheek and a bonnie 
blue-eyed little Scotch lassie whom I subsequently discovered to 
be the wife of an assistant engineer of the railway. None but 
the battalion commander was being rushed to the war; the 
others were his brother officers down to kiss him adios. I 
was a bit worried over those lip-stick wounds until I discovered 
a white handkerchief waved from a bare brown arm in the 
heart of the good-bye pack. Of course the jaunty mayor 
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AFTER A LANDSLIDE 


Constant vigilance is necessary to guard against accidents from land- 

slides in the high Andes. A single boulder falling from a great height 

may cause serious damage; an avalanche of huge rocks will provide 
work for a whole crew of men and a wrecking engine. 


Ewing 


would have an esposa or a novia or so. Silly of me not to have 
thought of it in the first place. 

The first hour out of Lima the train runs along the narrow- 
ing valley of the Rimac. This rough-scouring torrent, or one 
of its tributaries, is followed right up to the summit of the 
divide. Here and there pre-Incan mounds frown in protest 
where road or ditch has undermined stairway or chamber per- 
haps once trodden by the silver-sandalled feet of Virgins of 
the Sun. Occasionally the red tiled roofs of straggling 
hacienda buildings glow in the heart of oases of verdancy 
created by their spring-fed water supplies. And always the 
gaunt gray walls of the Cordillera are closing in. 

The-train climbs slowly but steadily from the time it leaves 
Lima. At end of an hour and a quarter it pulls up at the 
long platform of Chosica, terraced alone the mountainsides 
opposite to where the Rio de Santa Eulalia tumbles down to 
the surging Rimac. This is the capital’s favorite hill station, 
its elevation of twenty-eight hundred feet carrying it up to 
bask in the sunshine even on days when the coast is shivering 
under the chill shadows of the trailing cloud draperies of the 
Humboldt Current. Good hotels and pavement all the way 
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to Lima make Chosica a congenial and convenient resort for 
evening and week-end parties. 

For fifteen miles more the railway manages to climb at about 
the same rate as the guiding river, but where the gardens and 
orchards of picturesque San Bartolomé bloom in a protected 
elbow of valley the gorge ahead is gouged out on a gradient 
which calls for something more in the nature of mule traction 
than the adhesion of wheel on steel to follow it direct. Here 
for the first time Meiggs’ resourceful engineering began to have 
play. “Anywhere the Ilama goes I can take a train,” he is 
said to have assured the Peruvian Cabinet.. That boast he 
made good again and again, and with some to spare. It would 
have taken a right husky llama to nose out the Galera Tunnel 
or leap the Chaupichaca Gorge. 

It has been claimed that the “switchback” or zigzag was used 
here for the first time in railway construction. I have never 
been able to make sure on this point, though I am inclined to 
believe that the extensive series of zigzags where the Great In- 
dian Peninsular climbs the wall of the Ghauts back of Bom- 
bay may take chronological precedence. In any event, Meiggs 
used the switchback for the first time in the New World, and 
used it, moreover, to surmount such mountain walls as man has 
never had the audacity to carry steel rails‘over since. There 
were places above Saltacuna where workmen making missteps 
on one of the higher slants of grade would fall, literally out 
of the clouds, among the peons of a gang below. 

There was certainly one bit of engineering legerdemain near 
the take-off of the big climb which was uninspired by any 
precedent and may well never have been resorted to since. 
Just before arriving at San Bartolomé, and immediately after 
pulling out on the first zigzag, the line passes through two 
short tunnels. These were built to carry the railway under 
a river which otherwise would have washed out the line at 
every rise. It is a bit hard to get the whole picture in spiralling 
through by train. As it was explained to me, however, there 
is one point where the river is shunted into a section of tunnel 
of its own, while the railway makes transient use of the vacated 
section of gorge. And in another place the concrete roof of 
the railway tunnel is the artificial bottom of the bed of the 
torrent. There was no liberty, apparently, that this altogether 
amazing Yankee would not take with sedate Mother Nature 
if it was necessary to gain his point. He always had his own 
way, it seems—or at least his right-of-way. 


THE INFIERNILLO BRIDGE 


Above the 10,000 foot level the railroad passes through tunnels and 

over bridges which are among the most audacious achievements of 

railroad engineering. The famous Infiernillo Bridge connects two 

tunnels near the place where a mountain river was diverted from 
its course to make way for the roadbed. 


WATCHING THE TRAIN GO BY 
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On the high, mountain-walled pampas of the Andes, the llama is the principal burden-bearer as well as the source of much of the wool for the 
native costumes. The llama can go for a long time without water and can carry a load of a hundred pounds or more. 


Sub-tropical mile-high-grown fruit is peddled assiduously 
among the passengers whilst the engine puffs off officiously, 
swings round on a turntable and chugs back to couple onto the 
opposite end of the train. The latter is pulled out in the di- 
rection from which it came, but is shunted almost immediately 
to another level from which the heavy climb commences. 
Track after track appears below as the fantastic ladder is 
mounted, until a sweeping horseshoe curve brings the train 
creeping along a section where passengers might well be cau- 
tioned against tossing banana peels onto the sidewalks of far- 
below San Bartolomé. 

The longest and loftiest bridge on the railway is passed over 
five miles from the beginning of the first switchback. This is 
the famous Verrugas Viaduct, built by an American firm to 
replace a structure destroyed by cloudburst and avalanche in 
1891. It is five hundred seventy-six feet long and two hundred 
fifty-two feet above the valley at its central span. It was the 
highest structure of its kind in the world at the time of its 
completion. 

As the train halted for breath and water at the little town 
of Surco, altitude sixty-six hundred feet, a platform which had 
been a dull drab with Indios in brown and black ponchos, 
suddenly blazed into a vivid mass of blue and gold. The daily 
flower brigade had descended upon the train. Surco violets 
are famous from Huancayo to Callao. 

The fairly electric suddenness of the turning on and off of 
the gay bursts of color became readily understandable after 
one had observed for a few minutes the way the posies were 
bunched and presented for inspection. A broad Queen Eliza- 
beth ruff of green leaves around the outside of each foot-in- 
diameter bouquet completely masked from view the bright 
flowers within just as long as it was held head downward. But 
the instant the face of a customer appeared at a window a 
swift twist-of-the-wrist reversal of the bunch brought a glad 
gush of color like the switching on of a lavender-and-gold- 
shaded chandelier. The gold motif appeared to be supplied 
by marigold-like blossoms but the incomparable violets always 
predominated. 


A few miles through a fairly open and fertile valley 
brought us into the great gorge of the Rimac—an apparent cul- 
de-sac which must have taxed even the resourceful Meiggs to 
the utmost in puzzling a route through. The famous Viso 
zigzags were the answer. Here the train is shuttled back and 
forth—mostly in the open and along comparatively straight 
tracks—where conventional engineering would have strangled 
it in tunnels and tied it up in double bow-knot curves. But 
there was no way of avoiding twisting and turning in wriggling 
the line along to a foothold from which it could make its giddy 
leap of over four hundred feet across the yawning gorge of 
the Chaupichaca. A grim reminder of the perils of the con- 
struction years is to be seen here in the form of a rusty heap 
of debris piled among the rocks in the bottom of the ravine. 
A locomotive, on which were riding several American employees 
of the company building the bridge, got out of control some- 
where up the line and came reeling down to crash into a 
derrick standing on the unfinished steel trestle. No attempt 
was made to remove anything but the bodies. The wreckage 
is so inextricably mixed that the eye can not tell what is en- 
gine and what derrick. 

Between the little stations of Tamboraque and San Mateo 
the 10,000-foot level is passed and the train begins to tra- 
verse what the railway guidebook describes as the “most dan- 
gerous and wild part of the line.” “Tunnels and bridges (it 
continues) seem to form a conspicuous feature of the system 
as the railway pursues its tortuous course; on and on the train 
goes, running now at the very edge of precipices, and anon 
over bridges that almost seem to be suspended in air. No 
sooner are we out of one tunnel than we are in another; then 
from this over the famous Infiernillo Bridge into a third. Just 
after passing over this bridge, and on the right-hand side of 
the track, will be observed an opening through which the river 
runs. This is an artificial tunnel constructed in order to divert 
the river from its original course, now occupied by the railway 
bed.” 

Meiggs, ever a good deal of a commandment-breaker himself, 
evidently had no scruples over allowing his railway to covet 
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and take its neighbor’s gorge. The name of 
“Little Hell” is possibly a reflection of the 
way the river felt over this Sabine looting 
of its bed. 

Mountainsides which have hitherto run 
to neutral grays and browns now begin to 
show broad slashes of maroon and rusty red, 
with occasionally gay dribbles of green-blue 
tailing down. Even a novice would know 
that nothing but great underlying mineral 
bodies could afford to throw pigments 
around so freely, but how to locate and 
work them is another matter. Nothing less 
than a Meiggs and his long-scoffed-at rail- 
way could ever have made possible the tap- 
ping of this incaleulably rich but also all 
but prohibitively remote treasure-house. 

Prospect holes spatter the mountain walls 
right up to where seemingly heaven-hung 
masses of ice and snow flaunt the “Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther” sign. A thin 
fan of colored dump below a black hole 
means that the ledge has pinched out or is 
not rich enough to warrant working. A 
jagged zigzag of trails reveals where the 
richer ore or concentrates are brought down 
on mules or llamas, The smelters are all 
located deep down in the valleys along the 
railway, where water is available and the 
prime desiderata of fuel and fluxes can be 
brought at minimum cost. 

The board at Rio Blanco station recorded 
an elevation of 11,430 feet—with one excep- 
tion a higher altitude than rails have ever 
been laid on any continent save the South 
American. But still the twin metals went 
squirming on up toward the blending of 
cloud and snow-line. Trees were dwarfed 
to scrubby bushes even where not entirely 
obliterated by smelter fumes. Cultivation 
was left far below—pinched out by lack of soil and mild atmos- 
phere. Population was strictly limited to the minimum needed 
to mine, smelt and railroad. 

It was a rung or two above the Rio Blanco step of the 
ladder that, with the innocent intention of trying to plot 
out the disputed Leticia area on my map, I made amiable 
advances toward “tween station conversation with the war- 


Ragged Indian youngsters are always 
on hand to watch the train pull in at 
the small Andean towns. 


ward-faring major. He proved as short of 
breath as of temper; but whether he was 
gasping from the altitude or from rapt con- 
templation of the pirouetting nudes on the 
center pages of “La Vie Parisienne” I could 
not be quite sure. But certainly what I had 
assumed was map-study proved only to be a 
survey of anatomy, and not strictly accurate 
anatomy at that. “La Vie” always did sac- 
rifice truth for voluptuosity—I recalled that 
from the well-thumbed war-time copies on 
the ward-room table of the Erin. 


Noting that the portfolio I had supposed 
was bulging with standard works on jungle 
strategy had been only a number of copies 
of Spanish editions of American movie mag- 
azines, I gained transient footing by men- 
tioning that I frequently lived in the Holly- 
wood suburb of Pasadena for part of the 
year. That brought a flood of questions 
about movie vamps; but when I adroitly 
tried to switch from that line to jungle vam- 
pires, and so to Leticia, there was another 
impasse. He did run a shaking pencil (on 
my map) round what he thought was the 
tierra irredenta, but gave half his own 
country and a quarter of Brazil to the en- 
emy in so doing. The good chap really 
was bothered a bit by the thinning air; but 
I have serious doubt as to whether, even 
at sea-level, he could have told just where 
Leticia was and why he was going there. 
“Theirs not to reason why,” ete. 

Chicla, 12,215 feet elevation and about 
ninety miles from Callao, was the point to 
which construction had been completed at 
the time of Meiggs’ death, and where rail- 
head remained during the Chilean-Peru- 
vian War and the decade following until 
work was resumed by the reorganized corpo- 
ration which pushed it to a finish during the nineties. There 
was still over half a mile of mountain wall to surmount and the 
main tunnel under the back-bone of the Cordillera to be driven; 
but this was fairly orthodox engineering, with the survey already 
completed. The construction for which there was no precedent 
—the trick stuff, the bizarre, the fantastic—all came below 
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At the left is one of the typical old Spanish churches at 


San Francesco de Ocopa. 


In the center is Ticlio, the 


highest passenger station on a standard gauge railway 

in the world. At the right is another picture of the 

Infiernillo Bridge showing how it hangs between two 
walls of solid granite. 


RAFTING ON THE YELLOW RIVER 


By HARRISON FORMAN 


Photographs by the author 


HOUGH China is one of the largest countries in the world, 
and certainly one of the most important in potential com- 
mercial wealth, it is still centuries behind the rest of the 

world in its transportation facilities. 

The United States, with 120 millions population, has over 
250,000 miles of railroads. China, with 500 millions, has only 
7,000 miles of railroads. In the United States we have some- 
thing like 352,210 miles of improved roads; while China has 
barely 40,000 miles of constructed roads—all but about one 
hundred miles built in the last ten years! 

For centuries the Chinese have depended upon their natural 
waterways for the transportation of most of their passengers 
and goods. An intricate interlacing of man-made canals con- 
nects the main arteries. These water routes teem with constant 


THE RAFT’S FRAME 


The small one-man raft generally measures about six by ten feet in 
size. It weighs only a few pounds and is easily carried. 


activity, and are navigated by the most varied assortment of 
craft ranging from puffing steamers to picturesque junks and 
poled scows. 

The two most important arteries of water traffic are the Yangtze- 
Kiang and the Hwang Ho, or Yellow River. The Yangtze 
drains the central and southern part of China, while the Yel- 
low River drains the northern provinces. The Yellow River 
is one of the most unusual rivers in the world, especially when 
contrasted with its sister, the Yangtze. While the Yangtze- 


Kiang is navigable by ocean-steamers for more than fifteen 
hundred miles from its mouth near Shanghai, the Hwang Ho, 
for all of its almost three thousand miles of length, is navigable 
for only the last twenty-five miles or so by even ordinary 
junks! 


et 


THE INFLATED SHEEPSKINS 


Three rows of inflated sheepskin, from twelve to fifteen in number, 
provide enough buoyancy to support very heavy loads. 
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CONSTRUCTING A FREIGHT RAFT 


The rafts which take the long journey down the Yangtze may range in length up to fifty or seventy-five feet. These rivermen are constructing a 
medium size raft of oxhides which are stuffed with wool and then filled with air. 


With its headwaters high up in the heretofore unexplored 
regions of the Amnyi Machin (the Tibetan “mystery mountain,” 
reported to be possibly higher than Everest) the Yellow River 
runs for over fifteen hundred miles confined between almost 
continual mountain masses. It loses altitude quickly—at the 
rate of approximately ten feet pér mile—until it reaches Chung- 
wei, beyond Lanchow; whence it widens and moves along some- 
what slowly to the sea. 

Draining a great area of friable loess soil it washes down much 
yellow sediment which gives the river its name, the Hwang 
Ho or Yellow River. 
When the current 
slackens in the winter, 
the silt and sand set- 
tles. The river bed 
rises. The peasants 
build confining em- 
bankments. Rising 
river beds and rising 
waters necessitate still 
higher embankments 
until at length the 
river is flowing some- 
times as much as 
twenty-five or thirty 
feet above the level of 
the surrounding coun- 
tryside. Eventually a 
break occurs some- 
where, and the river 
disgorges its silt-laden 
waters over many thou- 
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SMALL RAFTS ON THE RIVER 
The smaller rafts are used largely for the local transportation of vegetables, grain and 


other products of the farm. The raft at the right which carries two men and eight 
heavy bags of grain shows what heavy loads these flimsy craft will support. 


sands of square miles, causing death and desolation and famine 
for. years to come. 

More than that, the river has a wicked habit of changing its 
course. For over five centuries, prior to 1851, the Hwang Ho 
emptied into the Yellow Sea well to the south of the Shantung 
Peninsula. In 1851, when the angry flood waters broke through 
the dikes at Kaifeng, Honan, they sought a new channel and 
found their way to the Gulf of Chihli. This course it has re- 
tained ever since, though recently reports have been made that 
the river is threatening to change back to its ancient channel. 
The vagaries of this 
ungovernable monster 
cause an annual  ex- 
pense and loss of about 
$3,750,000 to the Cen- 
tral and _ Provincial 
Governments. It is no 
wonder then that the 
Yellow River has been 
called “China’s Sor- 
row” and “The Scourge 
of the Sons of Han.” 

Because of the swift- 
ness of its current, in- 
termittently broken by 
treacherous rapids and 
whirlpools, and its 
shallowness with sand 
bars and rocks where 
the river does widen 
out, a peculiar and in- 
teresting form of craft 


has been designed by the Chi- 
nese for the special demands for 
traffic along the Hwang Ho. 
Rafts, fa-tzu, are constructed of 
a light framework of poles cut 
from young saplings, lashed to- 
gether with raw-hide thongs. To 
these rafts are attached inflated 
sheepskins or ox-hides stuffed 
with wool. 

The size of the raft is depend- 
ent upon its intended purpose. 
A small one-man raft usually 
measures about six by ten feet 
in size, and has three rows of 
inflated sheepskins—a total of 
twelve to fifteen in number. The 
whole raft weighs but a few 
pounds, and is easily carried 
about. Some of the _ larger 
freight rafts range in length up 
to as much as fifty or seventy- 
five feet, and have as many as 
six hundred or seven hundred 
sheepskins and one hundred 
twenty-five or one hundred fifty 
ox-hides. 

The skins and hides are treat- 
ed with salt and vegetable oil 
for curing and waterproofing. 
Then they are turned inside-out. The sheepskins are inflated 
with air by human lung-power, while the ox-hides are stuffed 
with raw wool for bulk and filled with as much air as they will 
take in addition. 

The smaller rafts are used mainly for the local transportation 
of vegetables, grain and other products of the farm. The larger 
rafts are used for the freightage of salt, wool, hides and furs 
down to the railhead at Paotow. These products from the vast 
grazing lands of Central and Northern Tibet are brought down 
on yaks to Sining, capital of the Moslem-populated province of 
Chinghai. Here the Tibetans turn over their loads to the Mos- 
lem cameleers, who carry them on to Lanchow, commercial 
metropolis of the whole of northwest China. 

At Lanchow the camel train splits. One part continues on 
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THE WATER WHEELS AT LANCHOW 


Three great water wheels, constructed entirely of wood, lift the water from the Yellow River to a long 
conduit which carries it over the city wall of Lanchow to the fields beyond. These wheels are an inter- 
esting example of the ingenuity of Chinese craftsmanship, but unfortunately they operate only at high water 


seasons. 


the long overland journey across the Gobi, while the other part 
transfers its loads to the great freight rafts which are made up 
here. It is over seven hundred miles from Lanchow to Paotow 
where the cargos are transferred once more to the railroad spur 
which juts out from Peiping. 

The raftsmen are a skilled lot. Their heritage is ancient. 
Chinese literature of the days of Christ and before tells of these 
raftsmen and their strange craft, describing them just as they 
are today. The raftsman’s life is a hard one. The long journey 
from Lanchow to Paotow is beset with much hardship and many 
dangers. He has little or no protection from the scorching heat 
of the day and freezing cold of the desert night. Then, too, 
there is the ever-present danger of attacks by bandits who force 

(Continued on page 49) 


YOUNG RIVERMAN 


The sons of the veteran raftsmen generally follow their father’s calling. 
This young man is blowing up a dogskin to use in the construction 
of a play raft. 


ONE-LUNG POWER 


The task of filling the large ox skins with air requires strong lungs. It 
is, however, one of the minor jobs in a life made up of many hardships. 


SOME EUROPEAN CITIES 
BY NIGHT 


Europe at night has its own special charm and for some 

travelers European capitals do not exist until after sun- 

down. To every nighthawk in Berlin, the illuminated 

roof of the Kempinski Haus, at the left, is a familiar 

landmark. In the lower picture is a night view of 

Rome with the famous dome of St. Peter’s silhouetted 
against the skyline in the distance. 


Ewropean Picture Service 
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OVERLOOKING BUDAPEST Fritz Henle 


Night lights add a special charm to the Hungarian capital so beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Danube. This view was taken from the Buda 
Hills looking toward the Pest waterfront. 


Hanns Tschira 


THE CASINO AT MONTE CARLO 


Vight at Monte Carlo obscures some of the more flamboyant ornamenta- 
tion of the famous gambling hall at which so many gaudy dreams have 
ended. 


SKYROCKETS OVER FLORENCE 


Fireworks are essential to every really important Italian celebration. These 
skyrockets are bursting above the famous Dunmo of Florence which is out: 


VALENCIA WELCOMES THE SPRING 


The Annual Feast of the Pallas 


By HARRISON K. KNOTT 


HOMAGE TO FOLKLORE 


The fallas of Valencia range in subject matter from history and folk- 

lore to local politics and current events and in size they vary from 

small groups a few feet high to huge figures two or three stories 

high. One of the more pretentious fallas, this giant represents one 
of the heroes of Valencian folklore. 


HE FEAST of the fallas, which is celebrated in Valencia 

during the third week of March every year, is both Chris- 

tian and pagan in its origin, and interestingly modern in 
its expression. The word means simply a great blaze, and sig- 
nifies the sixty odd bonfires scattered all over the town which, 
leaping into the darkness at twelve on St. Joseph’s night, are 
the core and climax of the celebration. 

The fiesta originated in a pleasant custom established some 
few hundred years ago by the members of the carpenters’ guild. 
Feeling the housewifely urge of the spring; rejoicing in pagan 
fashion that the time had come when they might work by the 
strong light of the sun rather than by flickering candle flame; 
and desiring as good Christians to celebrate the day of their 
patron, St. Joseph, which falls on the nineteenth of March, 
they carried into the open the great pole from which their 
winter candle-holder swung, swept the shavings from their 
workrooms, cleared out the accumulated debris of the winter, 
and lighted great bonfires in their patron saint’s honor. 

Today the celebration is a municipally sponsored affair. The 
carpenters are forgotten, and not much emphasis is laid on the 
saint. But the bonfires still are with us. All through the month 
of March artists and artisans are busy in the vast and chilly 
lofts set aside for them, concocting that array of figures and 
scenes which in due course will be brought together in ensem- 
bles sentimental, satiric or pornographic for the delight and 
the mirth of the multitude. And their fate is the flames. Per- 
haps because it is all done in a spirit of laughter, perhaps be- 
cause so strong a note of irony pervades the Spanish point of 
view of this era, perhaps due to the sense of impermanence 
born of the knowledge that after three little days of life the 
whole effort will be but food for fire—whatever the reason, 
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the artists of Valencia, who are usually so solemn, so pom- 
pous, so backward leaning, so imitative in their artistic efforts, 
turn away and create figures which are salty, which are ironic, 
which know so well that effect and not representation is their 
These are the scenes which are popularly, if not 
altogether accurately, called the fallas. 

While hammering and modeling and painting is at fever 
height—on March 12, to be precise—the fiesta is launched. 
And all the days of the week which-follows are marked by 
forms of gaiety very charaeteristic of the region. First, by 
music. Valencia herself is full of musical organizations of 
every sort and kind. In addition there come into the city no 


ARTISTS AT WORK 


For days before the feast of the fallas artists are busy making the 
grotesque, satirical or heroic figures which are the chief feature of 
the celebration. 


fewer than sixty bands from surrounding towns and villages. 
And these enthusiasts delight in playing. They play all day, 
and they come very near to playing all night. They march 
through the streets blowing and beating and clashing; they 
play at the various fallas; they play in competition; they give 
concerts on the Alameda, in the bull-ring. The air is full of 
music—down some side street, in some plaza, a band is forever 
to be heard. Then, lest there should exist for a moment the 
illusion of slackness, the tracas are provided. These are strings 
of firecrackers, some twelve miles of them, which are strung 
along the main streets and which terminate noisily in the 
Plaza de Emilio Castelar. There are bull-fights, of course; and 
boxing-matches held in the ring are quite as popular. Fire- 
works spangle the night skies. A young woman is crowned 
fallera mayor, and becomes Miss Valencia for the year. One 
evening is given over to the declamation of their poetry by the 
local bards—an Hellenic note, the natives say; another to danc- 
ing by little children. These youngsters appear in the streets 
during the ensuing days in their elaborately wrought costumes, 
in the velvet and pearls of great ladies of Spain, in the silks and 


laces of Velasquez’ queens, in the pert 
costumes of midinettes, as little Pierrots, 
and what you will. Even more charming 
(for the tradition which they embody 
springs from this very soil) are the 
bunuelo vendors who at this moment suc- 
ceed the potato-fryers. These bunuelo 
vendors in their delicately flowered dress- 
es and their little fringed shawls folded 
in a point, with their hair severely rolled 
and held in place with gold encrusted 
combs, appear before miniature farm- 
houses (the simple and delightful bar- 
racas which put to shame modern Valen- 
cia), and offer to those who will partake 
that succulent variant of the doughnut, 
the bunuelo. 

It is clear that all the town is en féte, 
but it is not until the night of the nine- 
teenth that we actually arrive at the busi- 
ness in hand, the building of the fallas. 
For this work, which must be achieved 
between midnight and dawn, platforms 
are erected in more or less open spaces 
all over the city, wherever a neighbor- 
hood has contributed sufficient funds for 
one of these temporary monuments—it is 
interesting to note that although the most 
elaborate creations are in the business 
area, they are most numerous in the poorer quarter. Then are 
brought out from the vast lofts and studios where artists and 
their aids have been merrily and industriously engaged for 
weeks, papier-mdché concoctions, men, women and children in 
all states of dress and undress, animals, houses, landscapes, 
whatever may be required to assemble the scenes which com- 
prehend the fallas. 

Some of them are small affairs a dozen feet square with only 
three or four figures; others are huge and elaborate, requiring 
dozens of characters and towering into the sky. Nor may we 


CHINESE FANTASY 


The creators of the fallas roam the world in 
search of subject matter. Here is a huge 
Buddha beneath which dancers are celebrat- 
ing. The base of the statue is adorned with 
cupids, love scenes and opium smokers. 


forget the fallas infantiles, encouraged by 
the committee, and set up by children all 
over the city. Though they show a con- 
siderable degree of skill in execution, 
they tend toward uniformity of idea— 
too many barracas, too many scenes in 
the hwerta. In any falla it is, of course, 
the idea and the degree of effectiveness 
with which it is presented that is impor- 
tant. Valencia is charmed by the mem- 
ory of her immediate past, but she is not 
above sticking out her tongue on the sub- 
ject. The first prize winner of last year 
satirized the projected museum of folk- 
lore; another honored with a note of 
laughter the inventor of paella the local 
dish of rice and shell-fish which is to 
some extent responsible for the local 
figure; a third commented not very sym- 
pathetically on the desire of Blasco- 
Ibanez for recognition in his own home 
town. 

Others aimed ironic shafts at political 
conditions, local celebrities, tendencies of 
the day: the futility of peace treaties, the 
flight of Piccard into the stratosphere; 
the escape of woman from the home, 
though why a Spaniard should think she 
has escaped would be difficult to say; 
scenes at any resort, naughty episodes on a bathing beach; the 
nudist movement, with Adam and Eve as a point of departure. 
Others are frankly, and so far as the uninitiated foreigner can 
penetrate their suggestiveness, not very humorously porno- 
graphic. And Spain being like every other country on the face 
of the globe, it is these which attract the largest crowds. Now 
the fallas do not in any case achieve absolute beauty. But they 
possess characteristics which are exceedingly pleasing to con- 
template. They are informed by an idea, and their creators 
(Continued on page 58) 


A VARIETY OF GROUPS 


Valencia’s contribution to the gaiety of nations requires the cooperation of 


many workers and attracts visitors from all the surrounding regions. 


At the right, youngsters are at work creating a falla of their own on the subject of round-the-world flights. A diabolical construction is in the 
center. At the left Adam and Eve stand beneath a particularly awe-inspiring serpent. 
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THE GRAND CANYON 


OF THE COLORADO 


Don Lopez de Cardenas, one of the members 
of Coronado’s Expedition, discovered the Grand 
Canyon in 1540, as a result of stories told by 
Hopi Indians. In the centuries following no 
other explorers of America have looked upon 
a more extraordinary natural wonder. The 
Grand Canyon ranges in width from four to 
eighteen miles and its greatest depths lie more 
than a mile below the rim. Its length is one 
hundred and five miles. These photographs 
all show typical views of the Canyon with its 
brilliantly colored and fantastic geological 
formations and the thin ribbon of the Colorado 
River winding through the bottom of the 
gorge. 


a 
H, Armstrong Roberts 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway 
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When the vintaging is over, the workers, dressed in their most colorful costumes, present the owner of the vineyard with a great cluster of the 
loveliest grapes the harvest has produced. 


--THE GOLDEN VINTAGE OF TOKAY 


By R. DU CHALIEU 


N THE year of grace, 1749, Prince Charles Betthyany pre- 
sented to the Empress and Queen, Maria Theresa, a chest of 
enameled gold which contained a little golden stag holding 

in its mouth a grape, cut in two, which was dotted with glitter- 
ing specks of gold. 

It was a most unusual grape found in a Tokay vineyard. This 
grape, it is said, gave rise to the popular Hungarian slogan: 
“Tokay wine is so invigorating because the vines from which it 
comes absorb pure gold from the soil.” 

People of good taste drink Tokay all over the world with 
pleasurable appreciation of its bouquet and fire, which sends 
the blood racing in one’s veins without affecting one’s head with 
anything more than a sudden and pleasantly deceptive realiza- 
tion that this world, after all, is a grand place to live in. How- 
ever, the good folk of the Hungarian plains, who know that 


Tokay is “the wine of kings and the king of wines,” partake of 
it with a special feeling of respect. 

Let us visualize a rustic Magyar inn, with its spotless walls 
which curve toward the ceiling like the nave of a church. 
Floors and window sills, tables and chairs, have that glossy, mel- 
low look that comes from endless painstaking scrubbings, the 
daily cleansings of generations of housekeepers and maids who 
place an inordinate pride in their cleanliness. 

In a corner two swarthy gypsies play on the violin. The 
peasant patrons, though they consider it effete to hold a fiddle 
in their hands, nevertheless could not live without music. At 
one of the best tables sits an old farmer with fiery white mus- 
taches; a man of comfortable means, judging from his square 
shouldered overcoat of hand-loomed wool, thick and yet soft as 
velvet, and covered with gorgeous embroideries. He orders the 
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inn-keeper to bring him a bottle of Tokay and to give a glass 
of the precious wine to all present. Whereupon a murmur of 
thanks echoes all around, mingling with the music. Then 
everybody drinks slowly enjoying every sip of the delicious To- 
kay; and, while the gypsies play a melody as nostalgic as the 
evening breeze on the borderless puszta, the peasants dream of 
prosperous harvests, of a future of happiness. 

In the past, when the roads of Europe were infested with 
marauders, cavalry escorts protected the carriages bearing the 
barrels of the famous aszw wine from the well guarded Tokay 
districts to Vienna and the cellars of the Hofburg, the Imperial 
Palace. The gallant Hungarian Hussars, who bested at every 
turn the Turkish Jannissaries and Spahis, did not consider it 
beneath their dignity to protect the convoys of Tokay wine. 

When, old and saddened by a long life of self denial and serv- 
ice ill-rewarded by relentless misfortune, the late Emperor Franz 
Joseph was forced to forsake his customary twelve daily hours 
of work for his bed, from which he never arose again, it is 
said that two glasses of Tokay stopped temporarily the ravages 
of pneumonia, and stayed death. 

It is only natural that every phase of the harvesting of a 
wine with such illustrious tra- 
ditions must constitute a cere- 
mony. To begin with, on an 
appointed morning at the end 
of October, the guns of the 
watchmen of the various vine- 
yards roar a warning that the 
vintaging has started. Shortly 
after, under the mellow sun- 
shine of autumn, the owner of 
every lot meets the men and 
women coming to work for 
him. Following an _ ancient 
custom the workers tie a rib- 
bon around his arm and greet 
him with a speech. The owner, 
in return, regales them with 
drinks. 

Then girl pickers and youths 
go among the rows of laden 
vines, The girls cut bunch 
after bunch of grapes with 
their pocket knives and heap 
them into their buckets. The 
boys empty the buckets filled 
by the girls into vats which 
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HARVEST PROCESSION 


During the harvest festival girls and boys parade through the Tokay 
countryside with bands of gypsy musicians. 
are over everyone celebrates at great barbecues of oxen and lambs. 


GATHERING THE GRAPES 


During the harvest girls go through the vineyards cutting the 

grapes and heaping them into buckets which are strapped to 

their backs. As a rule these baskets are transferred to young 

men who carry them to a large vat placed upon a cart pulled 
by horses or oxen. 


they carry to the large barrels placed on carts drawn either by 
horses or oxen. These carts in their turn transfer the grapes 
to the vintage house where up-to-date machinery is used. 

When the vintaging is over the workers present the owner 
with a wreath of the loveliest bunches of grapes; then they 
form a procession consisting of men attired in picturesque na- 
tional costumes and mounted on beautiful horses, of girls and 
boys, gypsy musicians and gay individuals clowning for the 
amusement of the onlookers. After this cortége passes through 
the Tokay countryside, the marchers scatter in various groups, 
which are entertained by the vineyard owners with barbecues 
of oxen and lambs. The carousing lasts far into the night. In 
the light of the camp fires, shepherd pipes, the flutes of Pan 
of Greek mythology, play their 
shrill tunes to the night wind. 
Sometimes the merrymakers 
have such a grand time that 
they decide to keep on the 
festivities for another day or 
two. 

Besides the rural celebra- 
tions, the town of Tokay, cap- 
ital of the district of the same 
name, holds a special annual 
vintage festival of its own. On 
the appointed day, the town is 
decorated with numberless 
flags, gay crowds fill the streets, 
and through them pass long 
files of carriages, coming from 
the countryside and packed 
with peasants in colorful na- 
tional costumes. In each car- 
riage there are also two or 
three gypsies who play nation- 
al tunes. 

At three o’clock the proces- 
sion starts on the outskirts of 

(Continued on page 56) 


After the processions 


EXPLORING 
AMERICA’S MIGHTIEST DAM 


How Heroism and Skill Build Boulder Dam 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


LACK CANYON is a jagged scar in the earth’s hard crust 
which cuts across the Nevada-Arizona boundary not far 
from Las Vegas, Nevada’s third city. Here is a spectacle 

to enthrall the most indifferent observer. Possibly I enthuse 
too readily and err in ranking it with the seven wonders of 
the world. Not Black Canyon per se, but the edifice that man 
is building between the volcanic rock walls—known to my more 
learned friends as andesite breccia, a very hard and durable 
formation. I refer, of course, to Boulder Dam; the first of a 
series of great dams that one day will block the muddy waters 
of the Colorado River and turn the West’s open spaces into 
green farms that ten million people may inhabit the dry wastes 
of southwestern deserts and people now busy in her cities may 
be assured of abundant power for their many pursuits. 

I consider mine was a most unusual experience. I speak 
in terms of superlatives and will continue so to do, for this is 


a superlative-undertaking in every sense of the word. To de- 


preciate it with lesser words would be to snap at the heels of 
a giant. I have seen Black Canyon, an experience enjoyed 
by many; I have seen Boulder Dam rising from its hard foun- 
dations, which of course is not entirely exclusive with my- 
self. . iy 
But I did not stop here. J recently entered the structure and 
explored its vitals, walking through the drip, drip, drip of 
seeping water along narrow passageways which permit man to 
study the stresses and strains as the structure rises seven hun- 
dred odd feet from foundation rock. 

An eerie feeling, this. There you stand, in the very heart 
of the embryo dam as it exists today, near the bottom of the 
dam .as it will be a year hence when its pillars rise another 
five hundred feet. Yes, it is being built as a series of tall con- 
erete pillars; of which I shall have more to say presently. 
You feel as though you were contemplating some impregnable, 
underground rock tunnel when you pause to consider how the 
marvels of science have been brought down into these passage- 
ways, not only to build the dam but also to keep it cool under- 
neath the scorching desert sun. 

Impregnable is a good word. I have not used it loosely. 
The dam will hold in check a tremendous amount of water. 
If you are inclined to large figures, just imagine the entire state 
of New York suddenly inundated beneath a blanket of water 
one foot thick. Thirty and one-half million acre feet, as the 
engineers say it. Twice the amount of water flowing down the 


A DIZZY VOYAGE 


Workmen are transported from one side of Black Canyon to the 

other in large crates suspended from heavy cables. On the further 

side may be seen a narrow wooden staircase leading down the canyon 
wall to the site of the dam. 


Colorado in one year. Ten trillion gallons. Or do I bore 
you? 

But I was speaking of passageways. The dam and its ap- 
purtenant works consist of a series of passageways. A giant 
slot. Tunnels within the dam for scientific instruments and 
expert observations. Tunnels within canyon walls. Tunnels to 
carry water leading to the power house, yet to be erected; more 
tunnels for flood waters; tunnels through which trucks bear 
loads of rock and muck to be dumped on the other side of the 
hill. 

I found myself, when first I had rolled down the mountains 
from Boulder City, eight miles distant, to the floor of Black 
Canyon, gazing from a slight rise across a hollowed area toward 


the downstream face of the dam. Mud, debris, trucks, sur- 
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BOULDER DAM 


The mighty bastion of concrete which is being built between the walls of Black Canyon will rise to a ireland 

height of 730 feet, or more than the length of three city blocks. The dam will measure 1180 feet wide , ha 

at the top with enough concrete below that to build a monument of 100 square feet, 2\4 miles tall. All 

necessary cement is being lowered in steel containers hung from cableways crossing the canyon. One 
of these containers is seen descending in the upper right of this picture. 


veyors, waste lumber were scattered around the canyon’s floor 
at the foot of the dam. Disorder . . . inefficiency. However, I 
soon learned that, in fact, so well are the affairs of construction 
ordered that today progress toward the completed structure and 
appurtenant works has advanced nearly two years ahead of the 
planned schedule. 

One doesn’t explore a great canyon, or a growing dam, on 
carpets of plush. The debris of which I speak is part and 
parcel of the procedure. I walked the short distance between 
the eminence on which we had been standing and the foot of 
the dam and there entered the slot. Ten feet above my head 
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I observed a flooring of wood, 
while we stood on similar plank- 
ing running to a pin point in the 
distance, 650 feet distant, to be 
exact. Three city blocks. Think 
of it. This represents the dam’s 
thickness at the base. And here 
I was standing in a slot which ex- 
tends from front to back, bottom 
to top, thus,dividing the great 
structure in two equal parts. 

I stood erect and extended my 
arms toward the sides. Though 
my hands barely touched the 
large headers, I could not reach 
the sides. My guide, one of the 
junior engineers from headquar- 
ters, explained several points that 
were not readily apparent to a 
layman. The slot (he said) is 
eight feet wide, and though one 
unaecustomed to such _ things 
might think it peculiar to build 
a dam with a wide crack down 
the middle, it has been left there 
for a very important purpose. 

Were it not for the slot, the 
concrete in the dam—seven mil- 
lion tons of it—would not cool 
to the point where the surface 
of the dam would stop cracking 
for one hundred twenty-five 
years. 

“But these pipes,” I asked, 
touching one of the four insu- 
lated tubes which I could see 
stretching away to the upstream 
side of the dam. “How do they 
help?” 

The pipes (he explained) are 
known as headers. They bear re- 
frigerated water to a series of 
smaller pipes which stretch from 
side to side of the structure, every 
five feet in all directions. Yes, sir. 
Here’s the world’s largest refrig- 
erating plant, cooling three mil- 


lion, four hundred thousand 
yards of concrete for two entire 
years. 


You may not believe it, but the 
tubes running through the dam, 
carrying water and electric wires, 
end to end, would 
measure more than six hundred 
miles in length. Not only do 
these small pipes enable the en- 
gineers to observe the dam’s tem- 
peratures with the same exactness a physician takes a tempera- 
ture in the sick room, but through some of them copper wires 
bring in from permanently imbedded resistance coils the tell- 
tale temperatures from the inaccessible interior of the mass; 
not only now, but for all time. In this manner the seasonal 
changes of stress and temperature may be observed constantly. 

They take the temperature frequently (my guide explained) 
and two other young veterans came to his aid to provide a pair 
of demonstrations. During the first of these we were standing 
in a passageway which extends from side to side of the dam 
about two hundred feet above foundation rock. I am sure it 


HIGHSCALERS AT WORK 
The most perilous work of all is that of the highscalers. Suspended on swinging cables hundreds of feet above the floor of the canyon, they drill 


away the solid rock to make way for-machinery. 


does not measure more than four feet in width and there is 
little more than room for one to stand erect. 

I noticed a series of pipes bend at right angles and run off 
into the concrete. These, I learned, carry cables to the per- 
manent thermometers, of which four hundred will have been 
buried before the last bucket of concrete is poured. With them 
we are not so directly concerned, however, as with their func- 
tion. One of the young engineers stepped up, then, to develop 
this point for me. 

“Concrete,” he said, “is an almost perfect insulator. By us- 
ing water we are able to draw off the heat that develops by the 
setting action of the concrete. But changes occur, and it is 
these we wish to observe. ; 

“You will note that we have here a switchboard. We have 
only to plug in, exactly as a telephone operator makes a con- 
nection, and there we read the temperature at any of the re- 
sistance thermometers.” 


Simple, I thought, and efficient. Over in the slot a few min- 


Without the work of these heroic men, the dam could never be built. 


utes later another young man showed us how they take hun- 
dreds of temperature readings daily at temporary stations. 
These are temporary in the sense that thermometers have not 
been imbedded at those points. The performance was simple. 
The engineer shut off the cold water from a series of the tubes, 
unplugged both the intake and outlet ends and shoved in 
thermometers at the end of long flexible metal pushers. He 
read the thermometers, plugged up the holes and turned in the 
water again. Nothing could be more simple. 

I have taken you into the slot and told you of the hundreds 
of miles of pipes. Now, how shall we dispose of these things 
before moving on? The pipes will be filled with fine concrete 
and left in their places, thus serving as additional reinforcing 
for the structure. The slot? 

Well, here’s the trick about the slot that the casual observer 
does not see. To be quite frank, I did not observe this feature 
myself and learned of it only when discussing the slot with one 
of my engineering friends later. Its sides, he pointed out, are 
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not smooth, like the walls of 
a room. Instead, they are re- 
cessed; cut zig-zag, so to speak. 
Therefore, when the builders 
commence to fill up the slot 
(after the dam has become 
cool enough to permit this step 
in its construction) the con- 
crete will fill in these re- 
cesses to act as a series of an- 
chors against the main body in 
the slot. After that no power 
on earth could unwedge this 
slice of concrete unless that 
power carried away the dam, 
also. 

From the slot we returned 
to the downstream face and 
climbed a series of ladders to 
the present top of the dam. 
Men in long boots labored 
in fresh concrete, carpenters 
hastened the building of forms, 
more engineers took measure- 
ments. I noticed soon that the 
top surface presented an un- 
even. appearance. The con- 
crete stood at different levels. 
Then I observed that the dam 
is not being built as a single, 
solid unit, but as a series of 
tall columns. When I say tall. 
I mean tall; for the longest of 
these will stand 730 feet up 
from foundation rock. That 
means more than three city 
blocks, straight up! Alone, 
one of these relatively thin columns could not stand. But as 
the dam rises, they are tied together with steel and concrete, 
and become an homogeneous mass, tapering from 650 feet in 
thickness at the base to 45 feet at the crest. The dam will 
measure 1180 feet wide at the top, with enough concrete below 
ey line to build a monument 100 feet square and 214 miles 
tall. 


Millions of tons of cement and water and gravel go into the 


The great diversion tunnels at Boulder Dam will carry water 
to the turbines, or permit flood water to escape. Around this 
steel frame a three foot concrete lining is poured. 


structure and every cubic yard 
of this material is being 
dumped from buckets, and not 
poured down long chutes. But 
dumped it is from giant steel 
containers lowered from web- 
like cableways, six of which 
span the canyon. Even as I 
stood on the dam, one came 
along and discharged its ten- 
ton cargo within a newly built 
form. It had come, via elec- 
tric train and cable from the 
mixing plant nearly a mile 
distant. 

I could inundate you with 
statistics, but one can hardly 
conduct an exploration with 
figures. Suffice it to say that 
these buckets will have swung 
out, over the canyon no less 
than a-half-million times be- 
fore they will have fulfilled 
their destinies in contributing 
to the comfort and progress of 
man. 

With uncanny accuracy they 
deliver their loads to particu- 
lar spots, After we had left 
the dam proper and made our 
way toward one of the tunnel 
inlets, I saw a mixer speeding 
CE from Nevada into Arizona, 
wherein we were at the mo- 
ment standing. Above our 
heads it halted, then started it. 
seven-hundred-foot descent. A 
few seconds later a skilful operator eased it down on a large 
truck, whose driver soon had his engine roaring toward the 
vitals of one of the four large tunnels. And when I say large, 
I mean exactly that, for it measures without the concrete lining 
exactly 56 feet from wall to wall! 

We followed the truck in, walking possibly six hundred feet 
east and north, unless my directions are confused, when we 


(Continued on page 52) 


In the diversion tunnels there is room enough for a large crane to 
transport buckets of concrete. When completed these tunnels will be 
fifty feet in diameter. 
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For months the walls of Black Canyon have been echoing with the 
roar of dynamite. This view down stream shows a powerful explosion 
made preparatory to “digging in” for the diversion tunnels. 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


A great many of our members are al- 
ready making plans for summer journeys 
to various parts of the world and many 
requests for information are reaching our 
Service Department. For the convenience 
of our members, we are listing below a 
number of useful and attractive booklets 
for those who plan to travel abroad. 
These books will enable them to plan 
their summer trips carefully and. intel- 
ligently. However, our supply of these 
booklets is limited and we must request 
our members to ask only for those book- 
lets which they definitely need. 

Booklets on America will be listed in 
our next issue. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia—Sunshine Land : 
See Australia! The Country that is Different 
Picturesque Australia 


AUSTRIA 

Austria — Sightseeings — Tourist Traffic — 
Holiday Resorts and Spas—Art and Sei- 
ence—F olk-Lore—Sport—Study 

Graz, The Garden-City 

Oberammergau-Tyrol 

Visit Tyrol 


BELGIUM 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia 


DENMARK 
See Denmark 


ENGLAND 


Map of Systems 

Bath 

Be My Guests in Britain 

England and Why 

Land Cruises 

Shakespeare Land 

Rural London—The Chalfont Country and 
the Thames Valley 

You'll Enjoy England 

Your European Trip 

England and Continental Europe—1934 


FRANCE 
France 


Nice 


GERMANY 


All About Artists and Art 

Bayreuth Festivals 

Germany 

Germany—Tercentenary of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play 

Baden and the Black Forest 

Berlin and Potsdam 

Germany—On the Main and Rhine 


FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 
of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


The Harz 

Munich and the Bavarian Alps 
The Palatine 

Saxony 

Silesia 

Westphalia 

Wurtemberg 


GREECE 


Tourist Map of Greece 


HoLiaNnD 


How to See Holland 
Yachting in Holland 
Dutch East Indies 


HUNGARY 
Budapest 


INDIA 


TRELAND 


Ireland—Gem of the Sea 
Holidays in the Irish Free State 
Come to Ulster 


ITALY 


The Adriatic 

Italy 

The Italian Lakes 

Naples 

Rome 

Sicily 

Tuscany 

Spas in Italy 

Health Resorts, Seaside and Watering Places 
in Italy 

The Surroundings of Rome 

Tridentine Venetia 

The City of Turin 

Bologna 

The Italian Riviera 

Florence 

Umbria 

Romagna 

Bay of Naples 

Palermo 

Seaside Resorts in Italy 

Golf in Italy 

Sports in Italy 

Ten Years of Italian Progress 

Italian Costumes 

Motor Roads 

Inexpensive Summer and Autumn Holidays 
in Italy 

Vicenza 


JAPAN 


Japan 
Visit Japan 


Norway 


Across Hardangervidda by Railway and 
Automobile 

Eastern and Highland Norway 

Vikingland Vacations 

Three Towns 

What to See from the Train in Norway 


Russia 


Seeing the U. S. S. R. 
Map of the Soviet Union 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


SCOTLAND 


The Romance of Scotland 
Summer Tours in Scotland’s Wonderland 
in MacBrayne’s Royal Mail Steamers 


SWEDEN 


Across Sweden-~ 


Skane—The Chateau’ Country of Sweden 
Stockholm 
Sweden 


SWITZERLAND 
Switzerland—A Short and Handy Guide for 


Tourists 


WALES 


Cardiff—An Ideal Center for Exploring 
Historic Wales 
Wales for Lovely Scenery 


YUGOSLAVIA 


The Bay of Kotor and Montenegro 
Travels through Jugoslavia 
Yugoslavia 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotel is to be added to 
the official Hotel and Shop Bulletin— 
Riviera Hotel, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

The following hotels are to be elim- 
inated from the Hotel list—Hotel Lin- 
coln, New York; and Hotel Brun, Bo- 
logna, Italy. 


FOR THE VACATIONIST 


The Government’s conservation pro- 
gram for improvement of roads in parks 
will offer new facilities for recreation to 
the vacationist. Seventy-four of the Pres- 
ident’s Conservation camps are located in 
nineteen state parks, eleven in state 
parks, eleven in metropolitan sections of 
city park systems and seven are on Fed- 
eral state-owned areas. While forest pro- 
tection is primarily the aim of the con- 
servation camps, the men are also engaged 
in building foot and bridle paths, camp 
grounds, shelter structures for camps and 
a variety of other work which will add to 
the value of the various park systems as 
recreational centers. Work is being done 
under the supervision of sixteen inspec- 
tors, all graduate engineers experienced 
in state park work. This is the first time 
that many of these parks have had the 
advantage of technically trained men to 
carry out their plans and means that new 
vacation objectives will be available to 
motorists and others in widely scattered 
areas. 
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REAT BRITAIN 

Visit Britain and enjoy the mighty pageant of history, romance and mod- 
ern gaiety all delightfully combined. On one hand a pageant of abbeys 
and cathedrals such as York, Durham, and Canterbury...a pageant of 
fashionable events—Ascot, Epsom, Doncaster, Wimbledon, Ranalagh, 
Cowes...a pageant of historic shrines—of Shakespeare, Burns, Scott, 
Milton...a pageant of beauty, in Britain’s unmatched countryside. On 
the other hand, a pageant of gaiety and revelry, night clubs, new hotels, 
theatres, dance bands that syncopate all Europe. 3 If the Continent 
beckons, the British Railways offer a choice of 15 Steamship Routes from 
England, giving access to all parts of Europe—Paris by the favourite 
“Golden Arrow’’ service—Berlin by the famous Harwich routes. 3 To 
make it easy for you to choose, we have prepared some interesting holiday 
suggestions for combined trips in Great Britain, including Steamship, 
Rail, Hotel accommodations, meals and sightseeing—everything. Here’s 
a sample: 


For free illustrated literature, 
with maps and full details 
write Dept. 33 


T. R. DESTER 
General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAILWAYS Inc. 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


3O0—DAY TOUR-—ALL EXPENSES-—$420 


New York, Liverpool, Lake District, Glasgow, Tros- 
sachs, Edinburgh, Oban, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 


Aberdeen, Braemar, Balmoral, Melrose, Abbotsford, 
Durham, York, Lincoln, Peterborough, Ely, Cam- 
bridge, London, Southampton, New York. 
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FLYING SCOTSMAN GOLDEN ARROW 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAILWAYS /ze. 


Write for book- 
SSG Tire Se Cache | 
swing around a 
sixth of the globe, 


Vacationers abroad are looking to 
the Soviet Union to supply the thrills 
of travel lacking in the beaten-track 
countries. The inducement to visit the 
U.S. 58. R. is enhanced by the fact that 
travel dollars have undergone no de- 
flation there. Intourist rates existing 
before the dollar went off gold have 
been retained in dollars for 1934. All- 
inclusive travel service is offered at $15 
per day First Class; $8 per day Tourist 
Class and $5 per day Special Class. 
These 


hotels, guide-interpreters, sightseeing, 


include: Soviet visas, meals, 


boat, train and motor transportation on 
tour in the U.S. 8S. R. Over a hundred 


special groups are planned if you want 


to join. ..or go it alone. All travel 
agents have rates, schedules and 
itineraries. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Company of the 
U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. Offices in 
Chicago and Boston, Or See Your 


Own Travel 


Agent. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Tne French, be it said, know how to live. But their precise formula 
is elusive, perhaps because there is none. ... It is almost entirely a 
matter of spirit, of atmosphere. And nowhere do you find this 
more beautifully demonstrated than aboard a French Line ship. 

There is a certain easy feeling about France-A float that makes 
life an altogether pleasant affair... . You do what you will, when 
you will, or simply do nothing at all. The fundamentals are fur- 
nished: comfortable surroundings .. . broad sun-decks for basking 
or sport ... a well-stocked library . . . intelligent company. And 
the food ...! French cuisine at its best . .. plus a rare choice of 
wines, at moderate prices. 


Yes, there’s opportunity for the soul to expand during a French 
Line crossing. The bothersome details of existence are assumed by 
a staff of well-trained, English-speaking stewards. And the sturdy 
Breton sailors (bred to the sea) give you a comforting sense of 
mid-Atlantic security. 


How about that sabbatical, that deferred trip to Europe? Your 
travel agent will be glad to help you plan, without charge, a 
passage on France-Afloat. . .. May we remind you that (for all 
its amenities) a French Line crossing costs no more? ... And 
shipboard expenses have been adjusted to the value of the dollar. 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


PARIS (Enlarged, Redecorated Tourist Accommodations), April 28, May 19, 


June 9 and 30 ° ILE DE FRANCE, May 5 and 26, June 16, July 7 
LAFAYETTE, May 16, June 13 ° CHAMPLAIN, May 12, June 2 and 23 


STEEL TRAILS TO THE CLOUDS 
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(Continued from page 26) 


The total length of the Gentral Railway is only 247 miles and yet 


it is one of the triumphs of modern engineering. 


Over 8000 men 


were employed during the early stages of. construction and the loss 
of life through accident and disease was very heavy. 


Chicla, and that the audacious Meiggs 


saw through in person. 

A switchback in the form of a 
rough horseshoe carries the line up 
to Saltacuna, six hundred and fifty 
feet higher, with a distance of five 
kilometers traversed to make one 
kilometer as the window-flung becr 
bottle drops. Bottles, fortunately, are 
not flung frequently enough to cause 
many casualties but the menace of 
hair-hung rocks is a more serious con- 
sideration. Where a toe-kicked peb- 
ble is a rifle-bullet at the end of a 
kilometer-long parabola, a_ five-foot 
boulder is a “Big Bertha.” The local 
Golden Rule might read: “Refrain 
ye from kicking rocks down on others 
as ye would have them refrain from 
kicking rocks down on you.” Pon- 
choed pushers of the stubby toes of 
Saltacuna tread softly to spare Chicla 
in the hope that the merciful Dios 
will see and so guide the stubby toes 
of Casapalea that no rocks will be 
rolled down on their own precarious- 
ly roosted casitas. 

As on all railways built along steep 
mountain walls, the goat or man- 
kicked rock of one level may be a for- 
midable landslide at the next level 
below, and a devastating avalanche 
when it piles up against the bottom 
of the valley. Not all the gold and 
copper of Cerro de Pasco could make 
some sections of the Central Railway 
completely safe from this threat. 
Faith can only move mountains in a 
figurative sense; when it comes to 
actual physical reduction of the slope 
of a crumbling cliff only men, and 
machinery can turn the trick. And all 
backed by money—much money. The 
maintenance problem of the Oroya 
line has been to make it as safe as 
possible with the expenditure of such 
appropriations as are warranted by in- 
come. Considering this limitation the 
achievement has been a remarkable 
one. Tunneling through solid rock 
furnished protection for some of the 
worst exposed sections; at others the 
ingenious expedient has been adopted 
of erecting guiding stone-walled fun- 
nels at points where there is a more or 
less continuous rolling of rocks from 
a steeply-sloping talus, and so shunt- 
ing nascent slides off over the tracks 
into the gorge below. The fight for 
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safety is an unending warfare with 
floods, storms and slides of snow and 
rock; but I carried away the impres- 
sion that the maintenance work of the 
present British management is worthy 
of the highest Meiggs’ tradition. 

The train takes an hour to shuttle 
the eight miles of zigzags leading up 
to where the stacks and iron roofs of 
the Casapalca smelter blotch the 
mountainside at 13,600 feet elevation. 
Between rare air and lilac-pink fumes 
that eat through a galvanized iron 
sheet in a year, the lofty eerie must 
be hard on the lungs of the several 
hundred employees of the big Backus 
and Johnston plant which is the sole 
raison d’etre for the concentration of 
humans on so dizzy a perch. 

Two more switchbacks in as many 
miles bring us close up under the 
drip of the eaves of the perpetual 
snow-cap, and in the frosty fragment 
of vapor which rasps the face I stick 


out of the window I recognize the | 


supercilious caress of my 
friend Cirrus—the  cloud-above-all- 
clouds, the one which, like the Cabots 


snooty [ 


of Boston, “speaks only to God.” | 


Stratus, nimbus, cumulus, with all 
their hybrid matings and mergings, 
we have put below us by the steady, 
patient, plodding roll of steel wheels 
over steel rails. 

Chas. Osborn, in his “Andean 
Land,” is authority for the statement 
that “The domestic life of Meiggs 
was as spectacular nearly as his busi- 
ness life, and his affairs and intrigues 
would enrich a _ JT'rench novelist.” 
Maybe; but, just the same, there must 
have been a lot that was god-like in 
a man who could contrive a way to 
fling a thousand tons of earth-torn 
base metal skyward until it can perch 
on a patch of cirrus, with nothing be- 
tween it and the Dog Star save the 
sun, moon and a few inconsequential 
planets. 

After the engine gulps a drink of 
ice-water at the Desgraciados tank to 
be sure there is a good pressure of 
steam under the boilers for the final 
effort, it takes a deep breath and 
slides quietly away from the station 
and into a tunnel. Out again into the 
keen air it pops, but only to slip un- 
obtrusively along to another pro- 

(Continued on page 48) 


ou'll fall in love 
with 
IRELAND 


Places are like women; it’s not 
enough for them to be pretty. 
They must have character and 
variety too. That’s why everyone 
falls in love with Ireland. Look 
at the picture—it’s Killarney and 
there isn’t prettier scenery any- 
where under the sun, but that’s 
not all. It’s a romantic, legend- 
haunted district. If you’re up 
early enough they say you can 
see The O’ Donoghue of the Glens 
on his white horse riding over 
the lakes. And there are scores 
of other stories about it too. Up 
the west coast to Connemara and 
the Joyce Country, northwards 
to the hills and glens of Antrim— 
wherever you go in Ireland you’! 
find an atmosphere, a_ spirit 
quite different from anything 
you’ve ever known before. More 
than anything it’s the long tradi- 
tion of Irish civilization. When 
most of the rest of the world was 
full of howling savages there 
were churches and schools and 
artists and saints in Ireland. 


illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A38), Associated British Railways 
Inc., 551, Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
or from your own Ticket Agent. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 


N.B.—It’s a good country for hotels 
They’re fine iuxurious places youll pu 
stars agains! i vour guide book. 


. . . comfortably, on a 1934 budget 


The crowning experience of travel is now yours to 
enjoy...on this year’s income! Swiss ingenuity 
smooths the tourists’ way to Nature’s most sublime 
glories. And Swiss thrift cuts the cost. Railroad fares 
have been reduced radically —as much as 55%. 
Hotels have followed suit. Tariffs everywhere are 
down. The Playground of the World... clink of 
glasses on terraces in the clouds . . . the distant yodel 
across the emerald valley... spas of world-renown 
... history... sports! There is only ONE Switzer- 
land, why accept a substitute when you can now see 
it for so little? Your travel agent will help you plan, 
or write us direct. Ask for TM3 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS—475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—— ee 
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Twice 


as such 


Oh, boy! What a wonderful sleep! 
I'm glad now I chose a BIG ship. 
Size makes such a difference. This 
Big Three liner is so steady. It’s 
really great for sound sleep! And 
the beds are so soft and deep! 


fut 


on the BIGGEST SHIPS 


to CALIFORNIA 


I knew these Panama Pacific liners 
were BIG—but they’re even bigger 
than I thought! Big enough for two 
outdoor swimming pools. And they're 
built right in the deck. It takes huge 
size for something like that! 


| 
| 
| 
. 
i 
i 
This glorious sun deck is BIG 
enough for all sorts of zestful sport. lightful dinner. And what a lounge! 
Deck tennis... shuffleboard... Its huge size and beauty makes one 
quoits... bullboard—they’re all so gasp. More like a palace than a 
much more fun with loads of room ship. But these Big Three liners are 
on a really BIG deck! “huge floating palaces’, anyway. 
| 
5 
7 
1 
May I have the next dance? Moon- Will you have a drink? Anything 
light, a sky white with twinkling you want. Every conceivable sort of 
stars, soft music, wonderful compan- refreshment at this wondrous bar. 
ions. And dancing is ever so much A nightcap—and then off to bed for 
more enjoyable on BIG decks—liter- | another restful sleep. This BIG i 
ally. with acres of room! ship’s been oceans of fun! 
| 
And that’s but a glimpse of “THE BIG THREE” 
one of many glorious days res i 
nights. Every moment’s a plea- 
sure, whether you’re asleep or S. S. VIRGINIA 
awake, resting or playing— 
because Big Three ness are S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
really BIG. Exciting calls at 
Havana, Panama Canal, San S. S$. CALIFORNIA 
Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. New reduced First 
Class fares from $185. Tourist (—<,_\ 
Cabin as low as $120. 25% ee 
off for round trips. 
Apply to your local agent. His services are free. i 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. Other offices in all principal cities | 
LLM Le 
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RUSTRALIZ 


HERE IS RELEASE from weari- 
some routine — the soothing 
peace of the South Seas to solace 
harried nerves and remodel dis- 
positions frayed by trying days 
and endless tasks—enchanting 
adyenture to capture anew the 
thrills of anticipation, the de- 
lights of joyous realization. To- 
day, the blue and silver of the 
silken Pacific. Tonight, the pur- 
pled heavens spangled in tropic 
starlight. Tomorrow, an Eden- 
like Isle and the age-old spell of 
pagan harmonies surging with 
the cadence of the sighing surf. 


EACH INTERLUDE—Hawaii, 
Tahiti, Samoa, Raratonga, Fiji, 
New Zealand—is an epochal ap- 
proach to Australia, a destina- 
tion as different, as intriguingly 
fascinating as another planet. 
Gracious citiesscintillateagainst 
a backdrop cf blue-draped moun- 
tains. Countrysides of flaming 
color, of forests fragrant with the 
breath of giant eucalyptus, sweep 
from ruffled beaches to hinter- 
lands echoing still with the eerie 
cry of the aborigine and the 
swish of whirling boomerangs. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 

| offer special inducements to de- 
cide on this different yacation 
today. Consult your travel agent 
for complete, colorful details, or 
address— 


Srnec 
AUSTRALIA INVITES YOU 
to her great Centenary Celebration 
which will open in October and extend 
through March 1935. A colony grown 
into a magnificent, progressive Com- 
monwealth willplay host tothe Nations 
of the World. In the very forefront 
will be the United States and’Great 
Britain. Plan NOW to be present. 


AUSTRALIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
ROOM 607E @ 114 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


~ 
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STEEL TRAILS TO THE CLOUDS 


(Continued from page 46) 


tecting hole in the rock. Eight tun- 
nels in the next mile and a quarter 
suggest that there might have been 
some idea of catching the Cumbre 
by surprise in that supreme assault 
upon the dividing barrier. 

At Ticlio, highest station on any 
standard-gauge railway in the world, 
a ten-minute stop is made to see that 
windows are closed and wait for the 
“All Clear!” from the long tunnel 
under the continental ridge. For the 
last few minutes everyone, save the 
brisk stubby little orderly with the 
oxygen bag, has been sitting quietly in 
his seat. A station or two back the 
steel tank of compressed gas had been 
lifted and clamped into its carrying 
frame on the outside end of the bag- 
gage car. Now, at the first sign of 
distress from a passenger, the well- 
trained attendant would rush out, 
connect his brown rubber bag to the 
steel tank and fill it by the turning of 
a cock. In most cases relief and re- 
vival followed almost at once the in- 
sertion of the oxygen tube between the 
lips of the sufferer. 

Making a point of keeping quiet 
during the last thousand feet or so 
of ascent, I had experienced almost 
no effects at all from the thinning air 
up to this juncture. A few leisurely 
steps along the Ticlio platform, climb- 
ing back onto the train and helping 
close a couple of windows had hard- 
ly brought more than a slight quick- 
ening of breath. When the major 
sank back with a sigh of resignation 
after a few moments of ineffectual 
jiggering with a window lift-strap, I 
stepped into the breach without any 
misgivings. 

If the befuddled fellow had had 
the sense or energy to move to the 
next chair and give me a straight 
pull at the jammed frame all would 
have still been well. But exerting a 
stiff pull while leaning across his 
lounging hulk at a forty-five degree 
angle would have set a heart thump- 
ing at the nivel del mar. My breath 
was coming in short pants before the 
protecting glass was worried to place 
and I was distinctly grateful for the 
helping hand that reached out of the 
starlit darkness to ease me into my 
seat. 

There was no real need of that 
prophylactic whiff of oxygen, but it 
had the effect of dissolving the shim- 
mying firmament which had momen- 
tarily descended to obscure my part- 
ing view of the Pacific wall of the 
Cordillera before we ducked into and 
under it. 

“The Galera Tunnel is constructed 
through Mount Meiggs, 17,655 feet 
above sea-level. This peak stands out 
clearly against the sky, and is a promi- 
nent landmark for miles around. On 
the top of a mountain is to be seen a 
large beacon constructed of sheet tin 
painted with the Peruvian colors; 
this bears the date of the arrival of 
the road -at Galera and that of its 
erection. A small iron plate is also 
to be found at the summit of this 
mountain, on which are inscribed the 
names of the officials of the railway 


at the date of the erection of the 
beacon.” 
The Galera Tunnel, about two- 


thirds of a mile long, makes up in 
altitude what it lacks in longitude. 
Its high point is almost exactly the 


_Matahuasi and Concepcion. 


same as Ticlio station—15,665 feet. 
A short branch line from Ticlio to 
the mines at Morococha, touches 15,- 
865 feet in surmounting La Cima. 

An interesting and valuable table 
showing a number of the highest 
mountain railways of the world in 
profile is attached to the little guide- 
book of the Oroya line. Collahausi, 
on the Antofagasta-Bolivia narrow- 
gauge is given as 15,809 feet. Several 
points on the Peruvian Southern 
System are over 14,000 feet. 

Most of the high points on Ameri- 
can railways are in the Rockies, with 
Fremont Pass at the head of the list 
with 11,880 feet, and Marshall Pass, 
10,856 feet, next in line. 

The valley opening up beyond the 
Galera Tunnel drains to the Amazon 
and the Atlantic. In spite of the 
great altitude, we are in a fairer, 
greener land now, probably as a\con- 
sequence of the benefit of softer airs 
from the great tropical basin below to 
the east which cannot get over 
the divide to bring life -to the 
bleak, desolate Pacific slope. <A 
broadening mountain-walled pampa 
leads down to Oroya, with its smelters, 
railway shops and the junction of the 
line to the American-owned Cerro 
de Pasco mines, ranking among the 
richest of the world’s copper-gold- 
silver producers. 

Llamas, seen mostly on the Pacific 
side as bearers of ore concentrates 
from small mountainside mines, now 
appear under great varieties of bur- 
dens. Many are decorated with 
bright wisps of colored wool by their 
proud owners, with ear-stays frequent- 
ly added to give an alert and snappy 
look. One of these dolled-up dar- 
lings, with its high-held head, super- 
ciliously turned up nose and ringed 
eyes suggests beyond all belief a 
haughty lady peering through a lor- 
gnette. 

Sudden tropic darkness descended 
not long after the train resumed its 
journey from Oroya, and I had to 
take the word of the timetable that 
we passed through Hauri, Pachacayo 
and Llocllapampa in coming to Jauja, 
“a world-renowned resort for persons 
affected with pulmonary diseases, en- 
joying, as it does, one of the driest 
climates in South America.” As I 
saw on the return journey, we ran 
through a flat, rich valley, lined from 
wall to wall with waving wheat and 
corn fields, all along past Huamali, 
I was 
topping off an excellent train-served 
dinner with coffee and pisco when 
the train pulled up against rail-head 
at quaint old Huancayo, 

There were several cars and car- 
riages at the station, but I preferred 
to stretch my legs with a mile trudge | § 
behind the mozo who carried my bag 
to the Gran Hotel on the central 
plaza. It was Saturday night and all 
along the way the gutteral grunt of 
Quechua and the sibilant scuffle of al- 
pargatos on cobbles told of long lines 
of Indians concentrating from miles 
around for the Sunday morning market. 
I learned with real regret that the be- 
fore-dawn departure of my returning 
train made impossible even a glimpse 
of one of Andean Peru’s most pic- 
turesque gatherings. 
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OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


Because 1934 is the Tercentenary Anniver- 
sary of the Oberammergau Passion Play, the 
33 performances to be given from May 21 
to September 23 will be augmented by a 
stirring historic play depicting the events 
of the Thirty Years War which led to the 
first Play in 1634. At travel costs compar- 
ing favorably with previous years, it is pos- 
sible to combine a European trip with a 
visit to Oberammergau. 
Apply to your own Agent, or 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
400 Madison Ave., New York City 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York City 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Official Agents by Appointment 


In the Shadow of 
The Nation’s Capitol 
The Hotel with the Garden. . . 
Complete service with ‘‘no tipping.”? 


. . Excellent accommodations a 
food. 


Garage adjacent. ..,. 


Send for literature. 


North Capitol and E Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


* 
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BOWS cuything 
TO EUROPE 


Here’s an entirely new 
service. (New York— 
Havre—Antwerp.) State- 
rooms with two _ beds: 
elicious food; the run of 
the ship. $170 round trip. 
One price. No ups! Also, 
you can take your car for 
$120 round trip. Ask your 
agent or write to us. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 


T. A. BEAN 
419 Boylston St., 


Boston 

J. F. SCHUMACHER Q 
Bourse Bldg., Phila. <) 
F. C. BUSH 
58 E. Washington 
St., Chicago Sy 

$120 BS 
ROUND & Tr 


Sa ee 
aaNOnD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept. 55 
17 Battery Place, New York, New York 


Yes! Tell us about the new kind of 
service to Europe. 


I am especially interested in: 


O Passenger ($170 Round Trip) 
OO My car ($120 Round Trip) 


Name 


Street 


os 


| POPULAR PRICES 


HE all-star vacation show— 
America’s Northwest Wonder- 
land—at lowest prices. 


See it! Mountains with their heads 
in the sky, the forest primeval. 
Hear it! The roar of the Pacific, the 
song of the cowboy. Feel it!The ex- 
hilaration of mountain ozone, the 
tang of the sea. And it’s only the 
beginning, folks, 
only the beginning. 


Yellowstone, thru 
new thrilling Galla- 
tin Gateway—Dude 
Ranches—Spokane, 
the Inland Empire 
—Glacier cloaked Mt. Rainier — 
The Olympic Peninsula—Mt. 
Baker — Puget Sound — Alaska. 
Seattle-Tacoma are gateways to 
the Orient. 


Go via America’s Longest Elec- 
trified Railroad. The famous roller 
bearing OLYMPIAN makes the 
trip a memorable 
part of your vaca- 
tion. New! This 
summer, air condi- 
tioned club-obser- 
vation and dining 
cars. 


Return via California—Colorado 
or the Canadian Rockies. Travel 
independently; or with all- 
expense tours. 


Vacation trips planned to suit you. 


For illustrated folders write 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Room 409, Union Station, Chicayo, Ill. 
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1934—National Parks Year 


RAFTING ON 
THE YELLOW RIVER 


(Continued from page 29) 


the rafts to shore by firing at the 
river-men, and then rob them 

Yet the raftsman has little time to 
think of hardships and _ dangers. 
Leaving Lanchow, with its famous 
American-built steel bridge and giant 
wooden water wheels which raise the 
waters of the Yellow River over the 
city wall for irrigation, the channel 


quickly narrows and the current 
quickens. 

Twenty miles below, the banks 
steepen till the river is rushing 


through a deep, rock-walled gorge. 
The river then suddenly turns to the 
northeastward, following along a sec- 
tion of the Great Wall, crossing and 
re-crossing it at several places, until 
it takes its final leave of it at Ning- 
sha, productive oasis of the Great 
Ordos Desert. 

Entering the Ordos the river 
widens considerably, permitting a 
relief from the strain of a succession 
of rocky rapids and_ treacherous 
whirlpools. The rest of the trip all 
the way to Paotow becomes, more or 
less monotonous, except for an oc- 
casional stranding on a sand bar or 
bumping against a sunken rock. 
There is time to repair punctured or 
damaged floats. The tension is re- 
laxed, and the raftsmen settle down 
to the ordinary routine of eating, 
sleeping and entertainment to while 
away the lazy hours. Sometimes re- 
lief is sought from the blazing glare 
of the desert sun and the raft is 
anchored on a sand bar while the 
whole party strips and plunges into 
the yellow, but refreshingly cool, 
waters. 

Perhaps one member may begin a 
Chinese love song in the high-pitched 
falsetto voice the Chinese so like to 


affect, accompanied by his screechy |’ 


fiddle. Features relax and eyes take 
on a faraway look as thoughts fly 
backwards to loved ones left behind. 
For no matter how hard-bitten these 
sturdy raftsmen may appear, the in- 
herent love of family, so deeply im- 
bued in the Chinese heritage and 
tradition, keeps them ever mindful of 
the simple peacefulness of home and 
friendships. 

The voyage from Lanchow to Pao- 
tow takes from three to four weeks. 
Arrived at Paotow the rafts are taken 
apart and the skins are either sold 
for leather or carried back to Lan- 
chow by mules, together with pur- 
chases made in the bazaars and marts 
for personal use or re-sale. 

Soon this age-old transport will be 
crowded out of existence by the de- 
velopment of modern roads and 
transportation. A motor road—of 
sorts—has recently been constructed 


from the railhead at Tungkwan, 
“Gateway to Northwest Asia,” to 
Lanchow. 


This road gives difficult competi- 
tion to the lowly, poling raftsman, 
who may find himself out of a job 
when the present road is improved 
and modern freight trucks are placed 
in operation. 

But that is for the future, and the 
“future” is an enigmatic word indeed 
where questions Chinese are con- 
sidered! 


FOR 
THE 


PASSION PLAY 


- -. CHOOSE THE MILD SOUTHERN ROUTE 


OFFERING rue C fortes LAND TRIP 


a 
vy Sat direct without change \ 
/ to Genoa or Trieste—then a 
short, easy rail trip—and you're 
/ in Oberammergau! Youll en- 
joy every minute of the crossing 
on the smooth Southern Route 
—the service, the cuisine, the 
j celebrated Lido Deck life of 
Italian Line vessels. For a 
swift trip go to Genoa on the 
REX, fastest liner afloat, or the 
Conte di SAVOJA, only gyro- 
stabilized liner. More leisurely 
is the ROMA or the AUGUS- 
TUS, 33,000 ton ‘Lido ships.” 
For Trieste, take the SATUR- 
NIA or VULCANIA, noted 
Cosulich liners, and enjoy eight 
or nine extra ports en route! 


For Information, Rates and Illustrated Literature Apply Local Agent or 
our nearest Office. New York: 1 State Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut 
St.; Boston: 86 Arlington St.; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, Union Trust Build- 
ing; Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco: 386 Post St.; New 
Orleans: 1806 American Bank Bldg.; Montreal: Architect Bldg., 1133 


Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay Street. 


ITALIAN LINE 
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ON A GRAND CANYON TRAIL 


“JOOC 
Feet high 


and coo/ 


are El Tovar, on Grand 
Canyon’s south rim, and 
charming La Fonda, in Old 
Santa Fe; N. M. The clear, 
dry air is ideal for canyon 
and mountain riding, or for 


motor cruises into the neigh- 


boring Spanish-Indian country. 
e@ 


To deep-cut fares, Pullman 
charges and dining car prices, 
for Southwestern and Cali- 
fornia travel, the Santa Fe, 
by summer, will have added 
air-conditioning of certain cats 
on all its limiteds. 


California Limited and 
Grand Canyon Limited— 
fine, fast trains without 
extra fare. 


W. J. BLACK, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1250 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send Picture Folders and new law Santa Fe Fares. 
Name 
Address 
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BLACK MAGIC IN THE ARCTIC 


(Continued from page 21) 


trance, commanded everyone to go 
outside, 

All passed single file on hands and 
knees through the low opening. We 
four were careful to be the last to 
go out—remembering that a favorite 
native method of assassination was to 
knife a victim in the back as he 
crouched down to crawl into an igloo 
tunnel. 

The night was calm and clear, the 
temperature about ten below zero. 
The surrounding snowhouses_ re- 
sembled enormous  jack-o’-lanterns, 
with the light of their seal-oil lamps 
gleaming through the ice windows 
and the cracks between blocks. The 
aurora borealis, more brilliant than 
I had ever seen it before, writhed 
serpent-like in ever-changing hues 
across the southern sky. The Eski- 
mos as well as ourselves were im- 
pressed by the weird magnificence of 
the setting. 

We all stood silently around the 
mouth of the tunnel, watching 
Kumaiak and wondering what he was 
going to do. He had constantly been 
talking a gibberish which was sup- 
posed to be the speech of a white 
man’s spirit then in possession of his 
body, but he switched to Eskimo long 
enough to give some instructions to 
a youth named Neerahk, to whom he 
handed a rifle. He then walked away 
from us towards the shore, raising 
and lowering his arms to show that 
he was carrying nothing. 

When he had almost been swal- 
lowed up by the darkness he halted 
and called to Neerahk, ordering him 
to fire five shots into the air at in- 
tervals. Neerahk was quaking with 
fright but he managed to pull the 
trigger. No sooner had his rifle dis- 
charged than there was a spurt of 
flame and a sharp report from 
Kumaiak’s direction. The four of 
us ducked behind the other members 
of the audience—if this were a ruse 
covering an attempt to slaughter us 
we would at least have the satisfac- 
tion of having some Copper-skins bite 
the snow simultaneously! The shoot- 
ing continued alternatingly until ten 
cartridges had been expended. There 
were no casualties yet, 

Peeping over our human parapets 
we saw Kumaiak approaching, raising 
and lowering his arms again to prove 
that he bore no weapon. The Eski- 
mos were baffled by the hoax, posi- 
tive that the angatkuk had been 
shooting a spirit rifle. 

The Doctor thereupon made a 
daring but ill-advised move. “I’m 
going to find that other rifle,” he 
exclaimed, “and show the people that 
Kumaiak’s a fraud!” He started off 
at a trot. Kumaiak, divining his 
purpose, rushed at him and clutched 
his coat. “It is taboo to go out there!” 
he cried threateningly. 

Bill intercepted. “Don’t do _ it, 
Doc; maybe you don’t care if you 
get bumped off, but go easy for our 


sake. Forget the rifle.” 
The Doctor turned back reluc- 
tantly. “Well, I think the bounder 


ought to be exposed,” he muttered. 

The interruption was disconcerting 
to me. While I was able to sympa- 
thize with the Doctor, I was none 


the less anxious to see whatever other 
miracles the shaman intended to per- 
form. I was fully aware that we were 
especially privileged: only a handful 
of white men had ever witnessed an 
Eskimo spirit-séance. This was a 
unique opportunity and I did not 
want to have it nipped in the bud 
on account of professional  jeal- 
ousy, 

The Doctor having agreed not to 
let his zealousness stand in the way 
of scientific study and our personal 
safety, Kumaiak motioned us all into 
the igloo. As soon as we were seated 
he displayed a seal-harpoon attached 
to a coil of line. Giving the free 
end of the line to Neerahk, who 
stood on the snow floor beside the 
sleeping platform, he retained the 
harpoon and wriggled out of sight 
into the passageway, the line being 
paid out after him. 

The hushed silence of the igloo 
was shortly broken by a series of 
muffled, horrifying groans. In a few 
minutes Kumaiak came _ back, his 
chest having ostensibly been trans- 
fixed by the harpoon. The shaft had 
been discarded (it is usually drawn 
out of a seal’s body after the thrust). 
Ergo, the line passed through his 
chest, and its end, to which the har- 
poon head was appended, dangled 
from his back. 

The crowd gasped with astonish- 
ment. Strutting to and fro the 
angatkuk invited everybody to ex- 
amine his bloodless wounds as proof 
of his invulnerability. He grinned 
slyly at the Doctor. 

Somehow feeling that to remain 
quiet would be an admission that he 
was nonplussed, the Doctor then and 
there wanted to demonstrate how the 
trick was done—regardless of conse- 
quences. We restrained him with 
difficulty and returned to our own 
igloo. 

My sleep was troubled that night; 
I visioned Kumaiak and his hench- 
men stabbing us all as we lay help- 
less in our deerskin bags. 

By morning the spell was broken, 
and everything in connection with 
the séance seemed to have been 
nothing but a nightmare. The Doc- 
tor and I loaded our sleds, hitched 
our dogs and trekked back towards 
the settlement, 

Sitting on my sled, watching the 
team patter over the hard-packed 
snow, I could not dismiss Kumaiak 
from my mind. The soothsayer of 
a stone-age tribe he was perhaps more 
pathetic than _ sinister, doggedly 
struggling to preserve ancient tradi- 
tions against the inevitable domi- 
nance of civilization. Refusing to 
accept Christianity, to be subjected 
by the traders, to bow to the white 
man’s medical skill, or to be over- 
awed by the Police, he would con- 
tinue practising his art until stopped 
by death. 

I could not in a way help but ad- 
mire this reprehensible fellow, nor 
suppress a sneaking liking for him. 
As one of the last of the colorful but 
fast-vanishing guild of Eskimo witch- 
doctors, Kumaiak stood alone and 


defiant. ... 
* * *x 
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EXPLORING AMERICA’S MIGHTIEST DAM 


(Continued from page 42) 


came upon the same truck, now 
standing on a raised platform while 
concrete from the mixer poured down 
a chute into a cylindrical affair. Two 
workmen stood nearby, observing the 
operation intently. Now one closed 
a hatch leading down into the 
cylinder, another turned handles 
leading to a series of pipes which 
entered the cylinder. 

As the truck rolled down the in- 
cline and back out to daylight, mak- 
ing way for another load, I could 
hear the swish, swish of the cylinder. 
A dull boom from some distant hole 
in the rock produced a miniature 
earthquake as blasters tore out a 
chunk from the mountain, but our 
gunners stood by their posts pouring 
wet concrete pellets into their ob- 
jective. 

It was not unlike the operation of 
an artillery field piece. Each “swish” 
meant that compressed air had 
gathered behind a gob of concrete 
and pushed it at express speed up an 
inclined pipe 56 feet to the top of 
the tunnel, where a wooden form 
held it in place. In this manner 
were they “pouring” the top of the 
gigantic tunnel. Clever ... and ef- 
fective . . . no less. 

We explored only this one tunnel. 
To have set foot in the others would 
have been only to repeat this ex- 
perience. These four cavernous con- 
duits will carry water to the turbines 
and permit flood waters to escape 
without overtopping the dam. _ In- 
stead of concrete, however, they will 
be lined with the largest steel pipe 
ever fabricated, measuring thirty 
feet in diameter. So large is this 
pipe that it cannot be transported 
across the continent on flat cars, but 
must be fabricated at the dam. Each 
length consists of three steel plates, 
two of which constitute a car load 
in shopping! 

This account should not confine it- 
self to things and facts, however. 
Man is building this dam, and none 
can have a more spectacular task than 
the highscaler. 

Highscaling. Now there’s a job 
for you. As I stood on Observation 
Point looking down on the activities 
carried on at night under the bril- 
liant glare of lights reflected onto 
the scene by tin dishpans—no less— 
or as I gazed up under a noon sun 
from the canyon floor on these fly- 
like creatures I pondered on the 
dangers. 

They swing hundreds of feet in 
the air suspended by ropes while 
they drill and hack and claw at the 
hard sides of the canyon wall, gain- 
ing 'footholds on virgin rock where 
machinery cannot be brought to bear. 
Without highscalers the dam never 
could be built. 

Like steeplejacks, they live a life 
apart. They travel alone and in 
gangs from job to job, wherever 
there may: be a demand for their 
expert services. Surprisingly, there 
seems to be enough demand to keep 
them more-or-less constantly em- 
ployed on dangerous projects. 

You hear some well nigh unbelieve- 
able tales of prowess and bravery. 
After one of my journeys into the 
floor of Black Canyon I returned 
seven miles to Boulder City for 
dinner. There in the huge mess hall, 


where nearly all the 2,750 workmen 
may be fed at one sitting, I found 
myself sitting beside one of these 
romantic adventurers. Soon we were 
discussing his calling. Then he told 
me of a recent incident, though he 
failed to mention names. I judged, 
rightly or wrongly that he was a 
participant. 

“The other day,” he related, “one 
of the boys was hanging at the end 
of nearly two hundred feet of rope 
when something made him look up 
toward the rim. What did he see but 
a body hurtling down! Maybe this 
didn’t put the fear of the Almighty 
in him, but the fellow didn’t lose his 
senses. 

“You see, were accustomed to 
gauging distances. So this boy waited 
a second, then kicked himself out 
from the wall. As this newspaper 
feller says, ‘believe it or don’t, but 
he caught Joe by the legs.” 

He paused to gulp black coffee 
from the huge mug. 

“Of course,” he continued, after he 
had. refreshed his thirst, “it nearly 
killed both of the boys. They swung 
back against the rock. That’s enough 
to hurt the average man badly,” he 
confided, “but the highscaler hung 
on and a few minutes later some of 
the other boys came down from above 
and relieved him of the load.” 

All in the day’s work. 

Frequently the highscalers go to 
work in a skip shot out along one 
of the cableways that span the can- 
yon and are lowered to where their 
boatswains’ chairs dangle at the end 
of their ropes. One fellow refuses 
to hop the skip. He’s actually afraid 
of the steel bucket hanging from a 
steel cable, operated by some man 
he can’t see. 

His foreman, curious, recently 
asked him why he exerts all this un- 
necessary strength. 

“Look at that cable,” the highscaler 
exclaimed, pointing upward. “One 
fine day she’s going to part and drop 


the gang to their deaths. They won’t 
have a chance.” 
As I stood above the dam site 


early one morning I saw the high- 
scalers preparing to descend. Each 
examined his own rope to make sure 
it was adequately secured, familiariz- 
ing himself with the position of his 
individual anchor. These, I noted, 
are brawny fellows, in the pink of 
physical condition, ready for any ad- 
venture, 

Well may they be, for they must be 
ready constantly to display strength 
and courage demanded of few men. 
Emergencies sometimes arise, as em- 
ergencies have a habit of doing 
around such dangerous diggings as 
these. 

Not long ago, my friend of the 
mess hall told me, an air hose parted 
while in the hands of a highscaler 
who was using it for power on a 


drill. The hose jumped out of con- 
trol, and, writhing from the pres- 
sures within, whirled the unlucky 


gentleman round and round, threat- 
ening every second to drag him off 
his perch. He could have turned 
loose, but to do so would have en- 
dangered his companions nearby and 
below. Though he became bruised 
and grew dizzy he clung tenaciously 
(Continued on page 53) 
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to the hose until fellow workmen 
above observed what had happened 
and shut off the power. 

An unsung hero of the highscaling 
clan who would expect his mates to 
do as much for him. 

They literally look like flies on a 
wall when you watch them from Ob- 
servation Point, and frequently it is 
quite impossible to see them across 
the canyon without glasses to 
strengthen the eye. They hang over 
a cliff, cutting and scraping. Comes 
the noon whistle—thirty minutes for 
lunch—and, flinging caution to the 
eddying winds up they go, hand over 
hand, two hundred feet or more, dis- 
daining to wait for the skip. The 


period of relaxation is too precious 
to waste a minute on behalf of safety. 

Possibly these men do not see be- 
yond the semi-monthly pay check, 
yet they are building a new civiliza- 
tion in southwestern United States. 
They are making possible the power 
which, in the form of electrical en- 
ergy, in a few years will be dis- 
tributed through several southwestern 
states. 

On the Washington Memorial 
Monument, which overlooks the dam 
site from a high pinnacle, this inscrip- 
tion has been placed: “Here man 
builds his vision into stone, that gen- 


erations to come may be blessed.” 
ee 


THE TOUGHEST MATE IN THE GRAIN FLEET 


(Continued from page 13) 


The schooner was lost afterwards, 
in legitimate trade. The barquen- 
tine was lost. They were old wooden 
vessels, not very strongly built; and 
the Baltic is unkind in winter time. 
Red retired to his small farm by the 
seafront on one of the smaller Aland 
Islands, where he had a cow and 
some pigs and chickens, and some 
fields. From his window he could 
see the Baltic schooners and _ brigs 
and barquentines, kept at their an- 
chorages by the depression sweeping 
the world, lying in an idleness that 
seemed to have no end. Sometimes 
perhaps he looked at these windships 
and wished that he might sail in one 
again. 

But he had left the sea, and was 
happy on his farm. 

Then a cow named Molly gored 
him in the stomach, and he walked 
to the ferry three miles away to be 
taken to the hospital, another thirty 
miles; and all that long way he held 
his stomach in. After a month in 
the hospital he came home, tired a 
little of the farm and with his eyes 
towards the sea again. But there 
were no commands. Many others 
who had had command in the good 
times would not now go out again 
in lesser positions; they sat at home 
by their firesides and yarned and 
spoke with disapproval of the decline 
of the world and all things maritime. 

Then the Parma was bought and 
fitted out, and Red got the job of 
chief mate. That was in September, 
1931; and Red has been there ever 
since. 

He is strangely superstitious. He 
still believes that women at sea are 
bad luck, though the Parma made 
both her winning voyages with wom- 
en on board. He believes in all 
manner of queer omens and strange 
things. He would not sail from any 
port on a Friday, though he does not 
know why. It is just “bad luck”. He 
would not have a cross-eyed Swede 
in his watch, if he could help it. 
That would be bad luck. He goes 
around, in calms, scratching the steel 
boles of the big masts with a rusty 
nail, because he says that tickles them 
and makes them look around for 
wind! He believes the ship, without 
thinking about it, to be a human 
thing—or better than human. He 
understands his ship better than he 
understands many humans. In ports, 
at the voyage-end, he does not go 


ashore. He has only one shore suit, 
and that is kept on the farm. He 
does not want to mix with the dwell- 
ers of the land, knowing he has noth- 
ing in common with them. He does 
not read newspapers, does not Jisten 
in to radios. If he heard some of 
the alleged sea “adventure” which is 
sent out over the American air from 
actors and showmen and ballyhooers, 
he would swear more loudly thaa 
ever he did in any Cape Horn gale. 

He thinks he can stop a sea from 
breaking over him by just raising his 
hand, and he does that, sometimes. 
But that isn’t superstition; it is only 
bluff. If he is working out on the 
main deck and he sees a sea rear up 
that will most certainly crash on 
board he does not raise his hand; 
he jumps out of the way, like every- 
body else does. He raises his hand 
only when he knows full well that 
the sea won’t break, anyway. 

He rarely strikes a boy; and if he 
does, it is deserved. There was the 
tropic day that Fat Franz lolled at 
the wheel, looking as if he would fall 
asleep there at any moment. It was 
a hot, lazy day and the ship, braced 
up and going full-and-by a quiet five 
knots, steered herself. Franz held 
the spokes in a leaning attitude, us- 
ing them to support his own broad 
carcass rather than to steer the ship. 

Red saw him there, and said noth- 
ing. He went into the charthouse 
and brought out a stool. 

He took the stool aft and placed it 
beside Fat Franz. 

“Maybe you'd like to sit down,” he 
said. 

And Franz, like a fool, just calmly 
sat. 

Then wham! sock! Franz didn’t do 
any more sitting for at least a week. 

I see him now in my mind’s eye— 
Old Red, best mate in the grain fleet. 
He roars at the boy-helmsman for 
“not steering fast enough,” and there 
is reassurance even in the tramp of 
his sea-booted feet. Boy-cook at nine 
years of age, Cape Horn sailor at fif- 
teen, somewhere now he walks the 
poop of a great four-master barque 
driving homewards from Australia 
laden down with grain. At every 
turn of his fore-and-aft walk he stops 
and looks up at the sails—the sails 
he has served for thirty-five years and 
will serve, I guess, until some near- 
loss becomes real loss and the sea is 
his grave. 
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A LITERARY TOUR TO BOSTON 


By Henry MacNair 


Manager of the Motor Tours Department 


OR a generation, New England 

has been a favored region for the 
motor tourists. For a long time it 
has boasted of excellent roads and 
hotels, with an abundance of scenic 
and historical landmarks to give spice 
to the miles of concrete and macadam 
which run through its valleys and 
along its seashores. Some have been 
unkind enough to say that the reason 
New England took such an import- 
ant part in our history is because 
New Englanders wrote most of the 
histories. However that may be, it is 
certain that no part of the country 
has produced so many authors and 
writers of distinction as has New 
England. 

A tour to Boston from New York 
which today can be made in ten 
hours over splendid roads would bet- 
ter be made to occupy the better 
part of a week. The most auspicious 
beginning of such a tour is to leave 
New York via the Concourse, still 
one of New York’s finest drives. Just 
before the route turns to enter Bronx 
Park we may see over to the left Poe’s 
Cottage, where the eccentric genius 
lived when he wrote “The Raven” and 
other famous works. Just after pass- 
ing through the park, we turn to the 
left on the Boston Post Road which 
is the direct route through New 
Rochelle. Originally this was an old 
Indian trail. It became The Kings 
Highway in 1672, by which name it 
was known during early Colonial 
days. Today a marvelous boulevard 
branches to the left and extends for 
ten miles along Hutchison River. At 
the center of New Rochelle one may 
turn to the left on North Street and 
visit the old home and farm of Tom 
Paine, which was granted him by the 
State of New York. Here Paine 
wrote numerous works, chief among 
which is “The Age of Reason.” Be- 
fore New England is entered, beyond 
Port Chester, the road passes through 
Larchmont, and then passes over 
Heathcote Hill, the scene of a revo- 
lutionary engagement. This entire 
neighborhood is intimately connected 
with the early life and literary labors 
of James Fenimore Cooper. He mar- 
ried one of the daughters of Heath- 
cote Hall and lived for some years 
in the vicinity. Here he began his 
literary career and he laid the scenes 
of “The Spy” in this neighborhood. 

In Greenwich you pass Millbank, 
the former home of Tammany’s noto- 
rious Boss Tweed. <A_ half mile 
further on is Putnam Cottage, once 
Knapp Tavern, and now a memorial 
for visitors. Just beyond at the left 
is “Put’s Hill,” where Putnam rode 
down the steep hill to escape from 
the British. 

New Haven is best known as the 
seat of Yale University. At Hartford 
is the site of old Charter Oak and 
The Athenaeum. At the end of the 
main Village of Longmeadow is the 
old Ely mansion, where lived Eleazer 
Williams, supposed to have been the 
lost Dauphin of France, Louis XVII, 
son of Marie Antoinette. 

In Springfield the Hessians camped 
in 1777, and in the armory were man- 
ufactured many of the _ old-style 
Springfield rifles used in the Civil 
War of 1861-65. 
tablet commemorating the last scenes 


In the park is a_ 


of Shay’s Rebellion in 1787. The old 
Tavern in West Brookfield, built in 
1760, is notable for having sheltered 
Washington, Lafayette, John Adams 
and other notables of Colonial days. 
Across the green at 42 S. Main St. is 
the old home of Prof. Austin Phelps, 
father of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. At Spencer Town Hall is a 
monument to Elias Howe, inventor 
of the sewing machine. 

Beyond City Hall, Worcester, is a 
statue of Senator George F. Hoar and 
Col. Thomas Bigelow. At the G. A. 
R. Hall in Marlboro is John Brown’s 
bell, which hung at one time in the 
engine house at Harper’s Ferry when 
Brown was captured. Five miles be- 
yond Marlboro is the old Red Horse 
Tavern, made famous by Longfellow 
in his “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” now 
owned by Henry Ford. Further along 
the road passes Norumbega Park on 
the Charles River, the park being 
named in honor of the early explora- 
tions of the Norsemen in the eleventh 
century. By a choice of several roads, 
one now enters Boston, a metropolis 
which can not be seen properly with- 
out a good guide book. 

One of the more interesting trips 
to the south of Boston leads to the 
home of Daniel Webster at Marsh- 
field. Just beyond at Littles Bridge 
is the birthplace of Samuel Wood- 
worth, author of “The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” The road passes between 
“the wide-spreading pond and the 
mill (built 1640) that stood by it.” 
The old well with its antiquated 
“sweep,” may still be seen. And at 
North Scituate is the house built by 
Mordecai Lincoln, said to be the first 
of the line in America. At Plymouth 
is the Forefather’s Monument which 
commands a splendid view of the 
harbor and Plymouth Rock. Across 


the harbor at Duxbury stands on 
Captain’s Hill the Myles Standish 
Monument. 


On the return from Plymouth, one 
should stop and visit the two Adams 
Houses at Quincy, the only town in 
the country with the homes of two 
presidents. The two houses are at 
the junction of Franklin Street and 
Independence Avenue. At the fork 
of Hancock and Adams Sts. is Adams 
Academy, which stands on the site 
of John Hancock’s birthplace. About 
half a mile away is the old Quincy 
mansion, where was born Dorothy 
Q., wife of John Hancock. After 
crossing the railroad at the corner of 
Newport Avenue is an old-fashioned 
house with many chimneys, which 
was known as the Golden Wedding 
House, so-called because the golden 
wedding anniversaries of John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams and 
Charles Francis Adams were celebrat- 
ed here. The route now enters the 
Riverway and continues on Common- 
wealth Avenue to the hotel section of 
Boston. 

The return from Boston may be 
made by several routes, perhaps the 
more interesting one historically be- 
ing via Lexington and Concord. At 
Concord is the wayside home of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Next door is the 
old Orchard House wherein Louisa 
Alcott wrote “Little Women.” Also 
nearby is the house where Ralph 
Waldo Emerson died. 
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SWEDEN. ..today 


Two of 37 Towers in the 13th Century Wall 
of Visby 
Wee the people of Sweden began the 
upbuilding of their country, the 
Egyptians were toiling at the pyramids. 

Sweden now awaits your visit to charm 
you with her natural beauty, enriched by 
fifty centuries of well chosen developments 
in architecture, engineering and the art of 
genial living. 

Only eight delightful days from New 
York in the Swedish American Liners— 
quick service from England by water and 
air, fast trains and air liners from London, | 


Paris and Berlin. 


Sweden is loved by those who have been 
there. Enjoy this summer in Sweden where 
the dollar has not depreciated in value. 

To serve the increasing American 
interest in Sweden, we have 
prepared delightful journeys, com- 
plete in travel detail, including all 
Scandinavian countries. 

We will be glad to send you our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


SWEDISH 
TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. 4A NEW YORK 


NORWAY 


NORTH CAPE CRUISES 


on the 


: , Stella 
7 Polaiir 


De Luxe cruises of two 
weeks duration at moderate 
cost leaving French and 
British Channel ports June 
13 and June 28 will bring 
you to Norway at 


MIDSUMMER 


when MIDNIGHT SUN 
and the FJORDS are seen 
in their prime of beauty. 


For particulars apply: 


B& N LINE 


280 Broadway, New York 


MOSCOW KREMLIN 


An unique palace in an unique 
land where travel values give 
the dollar its old-time value. In 
Russia all-expense trips range 


from $8 a day Tourist to $15 
First Class...For information 
apply at any office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


‘*Intourist” Representatives 


: in Chicago 
Delightfully 
Home Like @ 


Located in Chicago’s North Side 

restricted residential district. 

QUIET—RESTFUL—EASY ON 
‘ YOUR NERVES—AND SAVES 


YOU MONEY, TOO. 


One block from transportation Bus— 
Elevated—and Surface Lines, 


“Accessible to 
Everywhere” 


\ Whether you stay a day—a week— 
or make Chicago your permanent 
home, 

There are hotel rooms, 
two and one-half and three room 
apartments for your inspection and 
choice, all artistically furnished with 
full hotel service. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and 
lower rates by the week or month. 
Write for our illustrated folder and 
floor plan, 


one, two, 


This Hotel is a Member of The 
National Travel Club—N. T. C, 
Members Make Additional Savings 
—10% Discount on Rooms or 
Apartments— 


GOING sy MOTOR? 


The pleasure of your automobile trip will 
be increased by the thoughtful, helpful free. 
service offered by Conoco, 


ROAD MAPS, 
BOOKLETS, 
DIRECTORIES 


Wherever you plan totravelin 
the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, write us telling when 
and where you want to go. 
We willsend, postpaid, state 
road maps of each state you 
pass through, marked with 
your best routes, illustrated 
booklets of interesting vaca- 
tion and historic spots, camp 
and hotel directories. Also a 
Conoco Passport which intro- 7itters 
duces you to 18,000 Red Tri- 
angle stations and provides 
space to record the expenses 
of your trip. This Bureau, 
operated by Continental Oil 
Co., is America’s foremost 
free travel service. .Ad- = 
dress Department 41, 
Conoco Travel Bureau, 
Denver, Colorado. 


CONOCO Suncau 
EUROPE *":scorrs> 


1934 PASSION PLAY 


KING COBRA 
PERFORMS 


(Continued from page 17) 


month or more is piled on to the 
springless carriage. 
Hea, their daughter, two assistants, the 
driver, snakes, matting, clothes, tin 
cans and other paraphernalia ride pell 
mell on the bullock cart. AIl that is 
necessary for the performance is car- 
ried with them—except an orchestra. 

On reaching a village Saya Henin 
goes into the bazaar to tell everyone 
his show has arrived. He then se- 
cures the services of the local orches- 
tra. In the meantime the women 
dress in the ceremonial clothes of 
olden times and put on dead-white 
make up. 

In the afternoon the show com- 
mences. The village headman has 
arrived and is seated in a chair, 
brought from his house. His wife, 


dressed in the whitest of silk blouses | 


and a flowered skirt, sits at his feet. 
The other townsfolk, men, women 
and children, gather in a circle around 
the performer. 

The orchestra begins with a solemn 
religious theme. Ma Hea stands up 
with a bowl of rice in her hands. 
Saya Henin beats a small Burmese 
gong. Ma Hea recites the prayers to 
Tuit De and Saw Me Ya, asking their 
protection from the all-powerful 
snakes they are about to handle. The 
spectators see the magic mountain of 
Popa and a roll of drums recalls to 
them the deep roll of its thunder. 

Suddenly a joyous pipe proclaims 
that the show is to begin. The other 


instruments take up the tune and old! 


Saya Henin opens a basket to take 
out the most sluggish of his snakes. 
He winds it round his daughter and 
she sings a love song in a squeaky 
little voice. 

When the song ends the orchestra 
begins again and the real excitement 
starts. Ma Hea dances, moving her 
body with supple grace; her fingers 
curl back and almost touch her wrist; 
her long hair is loosed and hangs be- 
low her waist. Suddenly she stops 
and kneels before a closed basket 
With a quick movement she removes 
the lid, Nothing happens. 

“The basket is empty!” whispers a 
boy in the audience. Everyone titters 
nervously. 

Ma Hea gives the side of the basket 
a brisk tap. Suddenly a giant cobra 
is glaring down at her. The reptile 
has risen from the basket with magical 
swiftness, a great shiny evil. thing 
with its forked tongue flicking out 
and its beady eyes staring down at 
the kneeling woman. 

The audience is spell-bound. 

Ma Hea moves her hand and the 
snake lunges forward. Ma Hea jerks 
her knee away and the snake’s fangs 
miss her by inches. She taps its nose 
and it strikes again. Once more the 
poisonous fangs miss their aim. 

She places her face invitingly near 
and smiles up at death. The snake 
refuses to strike. She taps the 
basket again and the hamadryad 
throws itself at her head. She quick- 
ly draws back and then gently helps 
the snake up again with a hand to its 
body. 

The audience gasps at her calmness 
and lack of fear. Again and again 


Saya Henin, Ma! 


i 


ugged trails and dude ranch- 
ing from the West. A bit of blue 
from Naples’ Bay, and sky of blue 
from Southern France. Fashion’s 
pageantry from Continental spas. 
A volcano to remind of Vesuvius. 
Golfing, sailing ... every kind of 
sport. Sum them all up. Then add... 


The white curve of Waikiki! Surf 
boards and outrigger canoes. Softly 
strummed ukuleles and steel gui- 
tars. A tropic moon brushed by an 
indolent palm. Trade winds bring- 
ing flower-scented coolness... 


And you have the grand total... 
Hawaii. 


All the other places have .. . and 
more. Explaining why the world is 
Hawaii-bound this year. Slashed 
rail fares urging‘Go.” Island assur- 
ance of 100 cents for every Ameri- 


can dollar bidding “Come.” Summer 
pressing the invitation. The best 
season ... cool, perfect May days. 


A grand place with a vacation com- 
plex and no inhibitions. And remem- 
ber, Hawaii is not a lone beauty. 
She is a family of island sirens... 
Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai. 


Only five days from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles or Vancouver. And 
new, sumptuous liners offer this 
delightful sea voyage (one way) for 
as low as $110 First Class! Cabin 
Class, $75! By plane and steamer— 
only six days from New York. 


Corner your travel agent. Make 
him tell you more about this Grand 
Total called Hawaii, and how eco- 
nomically you can live there. Ask 
him for a free, new booklet* on the 
islands. Or kindly write to 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


12 Main Street, San Francisco 
712 West roth St., Los Angeles 


A community organization with headquarters 
in Honolulu, for the dissemination of free, 
authoritative information about the entire 


s 6 Territory of Hawaii, U.S. A. 
she entices the cobra to strike. She 


(Continued on page 56) 


At OBERAMMERGAU included 
Organized Social Opportunities 
‘f Your aspirations are ours 
; [S TR AVEL CL N.Y. 


*For a larger book, copiously colored, with maps and pictures,..send 10f to cover mailing costs. 
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NEW! 


JAMES BORING’S 
“SMALL PARTY 
CRUISES” 
SUMMER 1934. 


North Cape 
Mediterranean 
Europe 
and 
The Passion Play 
Seeing America 


25 days to 2 months 


A wide choice of itin- 
eraries and _ sailing 
dates, including sea 
and land trips. Parties 
large enough to take 
advantage of group 
rates, yet small enough 
to please individual 
preferences. All are 
under the same compe- 
tent management that 
has made James Bor- 
ing’s chartered ship 
cruises to all parts of 
the world so popular 
during the past ten 
years. 


LIMITED MEMBERSHIP 
ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 


$295 to $1250 


Get details from your local 
travel agent or 


JAMES BORING 
COMPANY, INC. 


642 Fifth Ave. New York 


Telephone: PLaza 3-0515 


————$—$—$————<—<______ 
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KING COBRA PERFORMS 
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irritates and angers her antagonist 
with little taps and flips but she never 
hurts the creature and she seems to 
treat it like a wayward child. And 
yet were she to misjudge her dis- 
tances or withdraw too slowly she 
would perish. Her performance is 
like a high trapeze act with no net 
underneath—there can be only one 
mistake. 

She removes the hamadryad from 
the basket. The snake tries to escape 
but Ma Hea seizes him by the tail 
while he writhes and hisses furiously. 
Ma Hea smiles broadly—she never 
laughs out loud—and smacks his head 
gently; he strikes and, as usual, she 
dodges; at the same time she places 
a hand quietly above its head and 
grips its neck. Saya Henin comes 
forward and together they place the 
snake in his basket. 

There is another roll of drums and 
Saya Henin comes forward to an- 
nounce the most astounding act of all 
—kissing a king cobra. 

Once again Ma Hea kneels before a 
basket, Once again a giant cobra 
rears up before her. They stare at 


each other for a full minute. Not a 
sound comes from the audience. 
Slowly Ma Hea approaches the snake, 
moving nearer and nearer to that 
sinister head. It is a gruesome and 
fascinating performance. The snake 
scarcely moves a fraction of an inch, 
and finally Ma Hea’s mouth meets the 
serpent’s snout. Ma Hea has kissed 
a hamadryad, the dreaded king cobra, 
largest and most dangerous poison 
snake in all the world. This daring 
feat brings the performance to a 
close. 

The baskets are closed and Saya 
Henin wanders round the audience 
with his collection bowl, while the 
orchestra’ plays softly. Evening 
shadows lengthen and the cart is 
packed. The driver grunts and the 
bullocks move forward. 

It has been a profitable perform- 
ance; it usually is if they are lucky 
enough to arrive in a village on mar- 
ket day. But this is a particularly 
good day—they have earned nearly 
two dollars. 


THE GOLDEN VINTAGE OF TOKAY 


(Continued from page 38) 


the town. It is led by a stalwart 
horseman, firm on the saddle like a 
centaur, bearing the Hungarian flag. 
After him come a column of floats 
and carriages representing the vari- 
ous episodes of the vintage. The most 
pleasant duty is that of the occupants 
of the last ten floats, who sit at tables 
drinking Tokay to their hearts’ con- 
tent. An enormous barrel, rolled 
amidst a gay uproar of shouts and 
singing, closes the procession. 

The cortége finally passes out of 
the town to the recreation grounds 
where many bands are playing. 

In the center of an enormous circle, 
twenty couples in the regional cos- 
tumes of various provinces of Hun- 
gary perform vintage dances two cen- 
turies old; then the musicians 


TRAVELING BETWEEN 


Mexican Art 


HREE volumes of special interest 

to students of Mexican art and cul- 
ture have recently been published by 
Appieton-Century in collaboration 
with the publications of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Three Centuries of Mexican Colo- 
nial Architecture is a volume of 150 
photographs which include most of 
the finest work in churches, homes 
and palaces of the Spanish-American 
architects during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 

Archeological Monuments of Mexi- 
co is a photographic record of the 


a 
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quicken their tempo; the fiery, joy- 
ous tunes of czardas and _ palotas 
enthrall with their magnetism both 
the performers and the crowds of 
spectators, who cheer at first and 
then, carried away by the music, join 
with the dancing. 

Sunset comes. As soon as the sun 
fades behind the Western brim of 
the horizon, the gathering dusk gives 
a look of majestic beauty to the nat- 
ural dignity of the Hungarian land- 
scape and the breath of the by-gone 
ages seems to arise from the sur- 
rounding countryside. At such a mio- 
ment it seems as if the Magyar war- 
riors of old, portrayed in the statuary 
of ancient Buda, might come back to 
life and look benignly on their 
descendants of today. 


COVERS 


HAP PAY ee 
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finest examples of the architectural 
and sculptural work of the Mayans 
and the Toltecs. It, too, contains 150 
photographs. 

Roberto Montenegro’s Mexican Paint- 
ing 1800-1860 is a collection of more 
than 60 reproductions in black and 
white and in color of Mexican painters 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Their work was done with- 
out the influence of European schools. 
It is sincere and ingenuous and often 
charming. Most of it consists of por- 
traits which are not unlike the work 
of the native American painters dur- 
ing the same period. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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OUR 
Spring Song 


LSA 


Surf Song 


With our lazy Sun Decks as first 
balcony, the sea for a stage, 
and a backdrop of clear, blue 
sky, the breakers are putting on 
a continuous show for all our 
spring guests. In addition, to 
every one attending the per- 
formance we offer a complete 
program for a bang-up spring 
holiday. © With the beach at 


and 


our door, 
squash 
and varied entertainments right 


game rooms, 
courts, dances, music 
here in the hotels, you'll have 
no time for boredom. Outside 
there’s golf, tennis, riding, and 
a Boardwalk lined with fasci- 
nating shops. ® If, on the other 
hand, you prefer relaxation, we 
know of no pleasanter ways to 
find it than basking im the 
salted sunshine on our broad 
Ocean Decks, effacing fatigue 
in our modern health baths, or 
sinking into profound sleep at 
night to the rhythm of the 
sounding surf. . . . And our 
chef has a way with food that 


So 


A\ Neat i 
Na a | 


is wonderfully refreshing. ©@ 
You'll never know how sweet 
springtime can be until you get 
a good sample of the seashore 
We'll do our best to 
make it a good one. Write for 
reservations. Moderate rates. 
American and European plans. 


variety. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The Ritz-Carlton is 
invariably the choice 
of connoisseurs—be- 
cause of the distin- 
guished atmosphere, the 
impeccable service, the 
matchless cuisine—plus 
that indefinable some- 
thing found ONLY in 
Ritz hotels. 

The BAR, too, is a fas- 
cinating duplication of 
that famous Parisian 
Rendezvous. 

To lunch or dine in the 
OVAL RESTAURANT is 
an event, even for our 
most frequent patrons. 


Albert Keller, President 


The Ritz-Carlton of Boston 
under the same management 


mapison ave 
AT 46" ST 


NeW YORK 


TRAVELING 
BETWEEN COVERS 
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Modern Photography 


the third issue of The 
annual Modern 
(Studio Publications) one hundred 
striking examples of photographs 
from all parts of the world have been 
assembled. These pictures are the 
work of some of the most distin- 
guished masters of the art of the 
camera, including such men as Mun- 
kacsi, Henle, Peter Weller, Ritasse, 
Wolff and Vado. With the work of 
many of these men the readers of 
TRAVEL are already familiar. 

Each picture reproduced in Modern 
Photography is accompanied by tech- 
nical data regarding camera lens, 
plate or film, lighting and exposure, 
and aperture. The volume includes 
an introduction analyzing the prog- 
ress of the year and a special article 
on technical development by E. O. 
Hoppé. 


Studio 


| N 
Photography 


Ships and South Africa 


AX unusual contribution to the his- 

tory of navigation has been made by 
Marischal Murray in Ships and South 
Africa (Oxford University Press). In 
this comprehensive and _ scholarly 
volume the author describes the estab- 
lishment of the South African 
Steamship Lines in 1825 and traces 
their growth with reference to the 
history and growth of South Africa. 
The first vessel to reach Cape Town 
was The Enterprise which sailed from 
England early one October morning 
in 1825—thirteen years before any 
steamship crossed from England to 
America—and fifty-eight days later 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm 
by the inhabitants of Cape Town, 
who received the vessel with amaze- 
ment. 

The subsequent history of steam 
navigation is full of fascinating ma- 
terial. There are stories of commer- 
cial rivalry, of the great days of the 
Australian gold rush, of the discovery 
of diamonds and its effect on ship- 
ping, of the Boer War transports, of 
maritime adventures during the World 
War and of many tragic shipwrecks 
and disasters. 

Mr. Murray’s volume of 360 pages 
is illustrated with 332 illustrations. 
To the special student of the history 
of navigation and the development of 
South Africa, this book will be in- 
valuable. 


Shark! Shark! 
OR nearly thirty years Captain 
F William E. Young has caught sharks 


in: almost every part of the world. 
Few people know more than he does 
about these rapacious monsters. He 
has caught the big tiger sharks, sand 
sharks, the whaler sharks and nearly 
every other species known to the 
seven seas. In his book Shark! Shark! 
(Gotham House) he has written an 
exciting story of his adventures with 
these dangerous fish. The book is 
illustrated with striking photographs, 
diagrams and drawings and is ap- 
propriately bound in sharkskin. 


VA 


SummMeER Ho.ipay 
... SOUTHERN INDIA 


Temperature that of midsummer New York. Between 
visiting sacred Ceylon temples and taking smart dinner, 
you dive through cool surf, bask in fresh sea-breezes. 
Between a pilgrim festival at Rameswaram and a study 
of antiquities in Madura universities, you run up to 
high, cool, gay Ooty for a polo match and a little 
jackal-hunting with foxhounds. Between seeing the 
great ruby market at Trichinopoly and attending the 
Maharajah of Mysote’s birthday fireworks, you may get 
a look at a wild elephant keddah. No end of interest- 
ing things to see and do in Southern India in Summer. 
Costs little: $15 to $20 a day, luxurious; as low as $10, 
modest. Full information and itineraries from W. T. 
Biscoe, India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 E. 57th 
Street, New York . . . or the better travel agents. 
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The Experience ofa Lifetime 


A ROMANTIC CRUISE 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


ms be 
Sie 


spell 


vessel. 


Capitals : 


The crowning glory of your European trip 
will be a Cruise on this superbly epponied 
The Mediterranean Wonderlands, 
rich in History and Beauty: 

Norway and the 
The sunny magic of the Atlantic Is- 
lands: All the European and many African 
wonderlands are attainable by cruising in lux- 
ury on the “ Arandora Star.” 


For full details apply to the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the ad Be le Co., in Canada 
an 


The age-old 
Northern 


cvs—305 
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Plan a Vacation 


You Will Enjoy 
COME TO 


MICHIGAN 


Here are All of Summer’s 
Wonders in One! 


Us 
W 
V 
Us 
Us 
W 
V 
W 
v 
VW Come to Michigan, to the sport of lakes 
and streams, the adventure of camps 
W and the comfort of modern hotels and 
W lakeside cottages. 

In this state with the longest shore- 
iM line, with 5,000 inland lakes, with 
Us 
V 
WV 
V 
V 
Us 
tus 
W 


innumerable streams and rivers, with 67 


forests and recreational areas. 
where a good road.” 


Send Stamp for 
State Map. 


Log Office 


state parks,. with 12 state forests and 
forest, you can have any vacation you choose. 

Motor trails and highways of wonder lead to and through Michigan 
“A good road to everywhere and every- 


Wild life and fishing. Secure a summer home. 


1,000,000 acres of National 


Now is an opportune time. 


Wate for Literature. East Michigan Tourist Association 
Box 68 Bay City, Michigan 
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“°Tis never far from 

anywhere in Michi- 

gan to a fishing lake 
or stream.” 


AAR eedagdecdegdae 


MALVERN 
FESTIVAL 


JULY .23. to AUG. 18, 1934 


SEVEN PLays IN EacH WEEK, INCLUDING 
THE Bye PLay sy JOHN DRINKWATER 


AY MANS: “HOUS Bersi 141) ie ras aactel sei qatebectapeies John Drinkwater 
INTERLUDE, (OF YOUTH) © ie. n..on > enters «2 Author Unknown 
MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF ST. BERNARD... 
THE MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER ...... Denis Johnston 
DOCTOR: FAUSTIUS® fricii sci sis crcleicc cous Christopher Marlowe 


YOU SNEVER= CANN HERE ame ait aueeninne 
DUS TLNAY © ak jetsistotetaieaeieloyete iofetrveras ofa vasvyai ce ena eB 


David Stewart 


| 


Illustrated folders from 


MALVERN 
FESTIVAL 


Offices, Panton House, 
25 Haymarket, London, 
S.W. 1, or c/o ‘ wee % 
4 W. 16 Bites Vic 


STAY AT a HE COUNTY HOTEL, MALVERN 


A Honywood Hotel 
: BATT’S, WASHINGTON 


~ Honywood Hotels in London, W. 


Special combined terms at each of these Hotels for guests en route for Malvern 
LADY HONYWOOD, Managing Director, 15 Albemarle St., W. 
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AROUND the WORLD 


DURING SUMMER VACATION 
From New York June 29th—Return Aug. 3lst: 
First Class $1,030.—Second and Tourist $750 in- 
cluding all shore arrangements. Send for illus- 
trated: itinerary. 

Any Cunard Office or 
ANGLO-AMERICAN TOURS, INC. 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
Ae A fe Ae by by tn By Bn tn tn oe ty ten tn i i, ti, ti ti ti ti i tr 
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MEXICO 


42 days $395 


2,000 miles of adventure, 15 
stop-overs, little known parts. 
Small group, sailing July 4th, 
under personal direction of 
Dr. C. W. WEIANT 
55 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


VALENCIA WELCOMES 
THE SPRING 


(Continued from page 33) 


(we are speaking of the better 
ones) are willing to go the whole 
way, often in Gargantuan mood, to 
express it. 

Great and small, significant and 
merely well intentioned, they are set 
up in the dark hours of the morning, 
and throughout that day and the two 
succeeding days, all the world goes 
to gaze on them. Valencians are out 
in carnival spirit, of course. Families 
drive in from the country; it is the 
event of the year for many of them. 
Automobiles laden with rich orange 
growers in smocks and berets, their 
senoras in black gowns and mantillas, 
dripping with children and maids 
and children and_ babies, shoot 
swiftly from point to point. And in 
this inter-provincial and even inter- 
national throng there appears occa- 
sionally a peasant woman from 
heaven knows what remote village, 
in a short-skirted dress stiff with 
elaborate and colorful embroidery, 
the gayest of stockings, and a little 
yellow shawl tied over her head. If 
it were not for her wizened face, her 
worn hands, one would swear that 
she had escaped from the ranks of 
some musical comedy at the moment 
regaling Valencia. 

The town, then, is full of music, 


deafened at intervals by  tracas, 
illuminated by fireworks, — pictur- 
esque with barracas, with children 


in costumes, crowded with people of 
all sorts and conditions and _ nations. 
We come at last to the end and aim 
of this festivity, we arrive finally at 
pure beauty. At midnight on the 
nineteenth the torch is set. And 
here and there and yonder over 
town the flames leap up. In sixty 
places they are licking about those 
men and women, those pigs and dogs 
and little houses, wrought with such 
mirth and labor. High into the 
night they leap, and higher. Sixty 
bonfires are playing over the up- 
turned faces of eager multitudes, 
over the much decorated facades of 
modern Valencia. Slowly they die 
down. They are but red embers. 
The fallas are over and done for. No 
forsakenness for them, no musty dis- 
integration. With enthusiasm were 
they born, in gaiety and merriment 
did they live, and in beauty do they 
die. 


GATEWAY Tours 


CHOICE OF 
36 CONDUCTED TOURS 


EUROPE RUSSIA 
OBERAMMERGAU 
North Cape—Mediterranean 
LESS THAN $4(Q PER DAY 


INCLUDES ALL EXPENSES 


Write for booklet outlining 
Itineraries and Prices 


GATEWAY TOURS 


1350 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Or Your Own Agent 
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See formation—— 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—tThe_ year-’round play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N, Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


GERMANY—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address Polish National Railways, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—In beautiful Sweden, the 
dollar has not depreciated. Send for new 
booklet, ‘“‘Lands of Sunlit Nights.” 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 
Inc., Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 
Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 
Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Literature 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN” 
S/S “SCANYORK” 
S/S “SCANMAIL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES”’ 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ts (pon 


Elin LORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Or Ali Three Via Rock Island 


Rail and sleeping-car reductions 
bring travel costs much lower 
this summer. You can afford 
an unusual vacation. 


Two Through Service Routes 
Chicago- California 

Go one way—return the other 
Via the new scenic short-cut— 
quickest through the Colorado 
Rockies. 
Via thedirect low altitudeGolden 
State way through most 
colorful America. 


Air - conditioned 
equipment 
Travel as you please on 
the low all-expense plan. 


ROCKISLAND 


Mail This Coupon 
L. M. ALLEN, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. - 
Rock Island Lines 1 
737 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, III. I 
Please send literature on [j Colorado, | 
[] Yellowstone, () California and quote | 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 


1934 i: ff 
NATIONAL 
PARK YEAR 


fares and all-expense rates to regions 
checked. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


AT LAST -THE POPULAR 


ATTENTION 


courteous... understanding 


TRAVEL BOOKS ofthe Day 


for only $ 


The cream of the travel books 
of well-known authors and 
leading publishers at a frac- 
i , tion of their original cost. Full 
library size, 5% by 8% inches, rich cloth binding, 


each 


fine antique paper. Hnd sheets carry full-size 
illustrations, In their original editions these 
books sold at from $2 to $6. In this fine new 


edition, printed from the original plates, now $1. 


1. The Call of England. By H. V. Morton. 
lating tour. 

2. When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
make every day in London a satisfying holiday. 

3. Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman., Around the 
circuit of fascinating Erin. 

4. France from Sea to Sea. By A. S. Riggs. 
all France. 

S. Come With Me Through France. By Frank Schoon- 
maker. An entertaining and interpretive guide. 

G. The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. By Basil 


A stimu- 


Will 


It covers 


Woon. Starts with cocktails at the Ritz, and Paris 
is ours, 

9. Islands of the Mediterranean. By P. Wilstach. Islands 
of enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, Elba, Sicily, 
Rhodes, etc. 

10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Unspoiled 
Sardinia by a great novelist. 
11. Spanish Towns and People. By R. M. McBride, 


Vivid pictures embracing every important city. 
Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank Schoon- 
maker. All the outstanding features. 


13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hungerford. 
An indispensable guide. 

14. Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Your dream of an inexpensive trip 
fulfilled. 

15. Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By A. B. Os- 
borne. A delightful appraisal of the worth-while 
things. 


Towns of Destiny. By Hilaire Belloc. Famous towns 


which have starred in history. 

In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. 
plorations full of surprises. 
The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Our 
West—mountain trails, Painted Desert, pueblos, etc. 
Under the Sky in California. By C. F. Saunders. 
Mountain, desert, and canyon. : 
London, Paris and Rome in Seven Days. By A, Mil- 
ton. Daily programs that are triumphs of selection. 


African ex- 


22. On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. The 
Author of ‘“Napoleon” writes of Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
North Africa. : 

23. Meet the Germans. By H. A. Phillips. Modern 


Germany and its people. 
The Romantic East. By S. Greenbie. Gorgeous pan- 
orama of India, Siam, China and Japan. 

Rambles in Old London.. By G. B. Gordon. His- 
torical London; churches, taverns, and scenes of his- 
toric events. 

The Spell of Ireland. By A. Bell. 
castles, abbeys. ; 
Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora Gordon. 
Two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 

As It Is In England. By A. B. Osborne. 
castles, cathedrals, and landscapes. 95 
Picture Towns of Europe. By A. B. Osborne, Cities 
with medieval color—Carcassonne, San Gimignano, 
Toledo, Rothenberg, etc. 


One reason Americans choose 


THEIR OWN SHIPS TO EUROPE 


Lakes, rivers, 


Villages, 


Summer days in an 


30. Together. By Norman Douglas. 
Alpine village. ‘ 
31. Paris on Parade. By R. F. Wilson. Pageant of i 
Paris—boulevards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, etc. Tas NO WONDER Nereheae oRe 
32. An Italian Holiday. By Wilstach. <A_ zigzag sk 


choosing their own ships... for Uncle 
Sam’s new twins, the Manhattan and 


journey through Italy, full of information and drama. 
Old Giamors of New Austria. By S. A. Clark. Tour- 


ing post-war Austria. : 
The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By A. C. Laut. 


NEW 
S.S. WASHINGTON 


Red Tiger. 


The Adventures of a Tropical 


Our great Northwest, in swift, exciting episodes. 
By P. Russell. 
Mexico and Yucatan. 


Travel and adventure in 


By Carveth Wells. A 


Cherry Kearton. The amazing 


Washington, give you what you’ve always 
wanted. Huge, perfectly appointed cabins 


tively moderate. World’s fastest Cabin 


May 9—June 6 
July 4—August 1 


36. Let’s Do the Rae ora ‘ t d lie} : : ; k 
Mediterranean cruise. ively and amusing. ... delicious c ES PeESTYS ~ 
37. Mostly Mississippi. By H. Speakman. Down the ; US Cust spacious decks and August 29 
Mississippi with its cities, towns, and country. : public rooms... and fares that are attrac- 
The Island of Penguins. y NEW 


S.S. MANHATTAN 


rem By Hay ce ae and amusing penguin world 
1 ou 5 a 3 : c hegrt ee : 
39. anele Pariveite. By Delia Ake- 44, Whaling in the Frozen South, liners—largest ships ever built in America. 
ley. With her husband, Carl By A. J. Villiers. Thrilling ad- T M eto ; May 23—June 20 
Akeley, and alone. Mrs. Akeley Ventures on a modern whaler. he Manhattan and Washington, with July 18—August 15 
e: j | ‘e e oa oun reland,. 5 r . 5 
ie Sh eee By Padiaic Coles. tnclana By their running mates, President Harding Sept. 12 
Meet the S iards. B H. A. one ot its mos amous writers. ; 
40. eae ria seat po------- or and President Roosevelt, offer weekly PRES. ROOSEVELT 
‘ tas, des, etc. ¢ be -) Jeers we aa 2 
al a Pius aieariphesa if wnt lem Ste New York ah service to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, Ham- May 2—May 30—June 27 
eee ee pate er gee ] noyias Cala wee ea EEN eet is l burg. Low fares in Cabin, Tourist and PRES. HARDING 
Par anne 1 c nle. a ee a i) € 1 ad a: 
ese aarviniaie, Begala | 10 cents postage for each volume.) Third Class. Bisy 16 Tones Sealy 
42. The Road to Oblivion. By V. 0 Check here if wanted C.O.D. 
Zenzinov. Through Siberia, to | J : ; 
eae Naas elena oS helow BS ee 1 See your local agent. His services are free. * 
zero. Memorable tale of adven- = Ee - - a eA fs a 7 . 
ture. “ 
1 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 | 
At all booksellers or direct from (Encircle numbers you want) IT T 
the publishers | ] 
Beene here ERE Se wink ivesss ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., GENERAL AGENTS genes oy 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City Agents everywhere Es ‘agent 


McBRIDE $1 TRAVEL BOOKS Fett neeeeneeeneee Yee ] 


— ee we we ee eC! 
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